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A unique travel service 
in a new world... the 


USSR 


The SOVIET UNION visited for the first time is a truly dynamic experience 
in which INTOURIST’S excellent all-inclusive service plays no small part. The 
SOVIET UNION revisited provides a thrill and pleasure that is inspired by 
advancement in every conceivable phase of SOVIET life. Ten years of con- 
stantly improving standards of service have made INTOURIST an organization 
worthy of assisting the foreign visitor through the magnificent country it 





serves. 


The teeming regenerated cities, the Caucasus Mountains, the Ukraine, the Black 
Sea Riviera, the valley of the Volga are all indisputably glorious travel lands. 
Through INTOURIST you may enjoy them to the fullest possible extent. 
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New hotels, improved trains, re-arranged itineraries will heighten the enjoyment of your SOVIET journey. 
This year’s traveler will find extended sightseeing schedules in all categories of service, with special 


emphasis on third class which now includes an additional sightseeing feature each day. Should you plan 
a visit during the fall and winter, you will find every phase of the dynamic SOVIET Theatre-World astir with 
activity. Schools, institutes and universities are all in full swing and there is an abundance of colorful Winter 


Sports. 


INTOURIST daily all-inclusive service (transportation on tour, hotels, meals, sightseeing, guide-interpreters, 


etc.) is based on standard rates of $15, first class: $8, tourist: $5, third. 









Into nc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


October 15 - April 15, 


20% reduction on 


above rates. 





Ask Intourist 
for 60 page 
descriptive 


Booklet SR-9 
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An, Urgent Appeal 


OU are, we believe, one of the 

many thousands who understand 
the great significance of our publica- 
tion SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
and the work it is doing in bringing 
to the American people a genuine un- 
derstanding of the Soviet Union, of 
the progress of Socialist Construction 
and of the vital part played by the 
USSR in the present world struggle 
against war and fascism. 


You, certainly, realize that the ex- 
tent of this work depends entirely 
upon the speed with which we reach 
more and more new readers. And we 
are certain, too, that you understand 
that SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
with no financial interests to back it 
and no appreciable support from com- 
mercial advertisers has every single 
month a struggle to issue a magazine 
of suitable size and format to do 
justice to so immense a subject as the 
Soviet Union. 


THE MAGAZINE IS IN A CRITI- 
CAL FINANCIAL STATE. WE CAN 
ONLY CONTINUE TO EXIST IF OUR 
READERS AND FRIENDS CONTINUE 
TO SUPPORT US AS GENEROUSLY 
THEY HAVE IN THE PAST. 


Perhaps you are one of those who 
have not yet made a financial contribu- 
tion to this work, and this is to ap- 
peal to you to send SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY a contribution now— 
whether it be $1, $10, $100—or more! 
If you have already helped us, as many 
of our readers have done so generously, 
please dig down into your pocket once 
again to help us keep clear the realities 
about the Soviet Union in these mo- 
ments of international confusion and 
terror. 


PLEASE RUSH YOUR CONTRIBU- 


TION AT ONCE. WE NEED YOUR 
HELP. 


To SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 


I enclose $.......... so that SRT may continue 
publication 
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Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 

WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN 

KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, BROADUS MITCHELL, 
ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


BEATRICE WEBB whom we are honored 
to have as one of our most distin- 
guished contributors needs no _ intro- 
duction. She has recently revised the 
monumental work on “Soviet Commun- 
ism” which she and her husband, Sidney 
Webb, wrote. 

DR. GEORGE B. CRESSEY, one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished geographers; is 
Chairman of the Department of Geology 
and Geography of Syracuse University. 
He attended the International Geological 
Congress in Moscow in 1937. 


VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH is a_ well 
known economist. He was formerly in- 
structor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and now lectures on Banking 
and Finance. He is the collaborating 
author of “The Banking Situation” and 
“The Economics of Inflation” and was 
one of the staff of the corporation survey 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. 

JOHN GARNETT is the pseudonym of 
one of our foremost American authorities 
on Soviet Affairs. He recently contributed 
several illuminating studies of the treason 
trials to our magazine. 

DR. RACHELLE S. YARROS is a well known 
Chicago gynecologist who has for years 
been connected with the medical work 
at Hull House. She has made several 
trips to the Soviet Union where she 


studied the institutions serving the health 
of mothers and children. 


EARL P. HANSON, engineer and explorer, 
has done a great deal of exploratory re- 
search work in arctic and sub-arctic re- 
gions. He was formerly planning con- 
sultant to the Committee on National 
Resources in Washington. He has written 
extensively on scientific subjects and is 
a Fellow of the American Geographic 
Society. 

LUCRETIUS SMITH is the pen name of a 
leading scientist. He is well known as a 
teacher and frequent contributor of ar- 
ticles and reviews on scientific subjects. 
He has made a careful study of the prog- 
ress of Soviet science for the past two 
decades. 


LEANE ZUGSM§3TH is one of the most 
distinguished of the younger group of 
American writers whose books bear a 
close and sympathetic relationship to the 
vital problems of our industrial life. She 
is well known ‘for her novels “A Time 
to Remember” and, the most recent one, 
“Summer Soldier.” 


ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, novelist, poet and 
translator is just back from the Soviet 
Union where he was on the staff of “In- 
ternational Literature.” He is the author 
of a novel, “From the Kingdom of 
Necessity” and a book of verse, Com- 


rade, Mr.” 


COMING !! 


Our special anniversary issue, which will mark the conclusion of twenty-one 
years of the world’s first Socialist Republic. The issue will be devoted especially 
to the question, “USSR, LAND OF SECURITY” and will tell of Soviet achieve- 
ments in guaranteeing security to its citizens. 


Vol. 7, No. 7, October, 1938. Re-entered as Second Class Matter, August 5, 1938, at the 


Post Office at New York, N 


Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per 


year; $1.00 for 8 months. Published monthly by the S. R. T. Publications, Inc., 114 East 
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“We Stand by Our Obligations” | 


— Maxim Litvinov 


FFORTS of the Soviet Union to avert the disaster threatening Czechoslovakia and to save peace 

in Europe and the world are reported in the newspapers as we go to press. Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, revealed these efforts in a speech to the League of Nations Assembly on 
September 2Ist. ‘The USSR, he told the League, had wanted to arrange a conference among the War 
Departments of Czechoslovakia, France and the Soviet Union to devise means to protect the Czech 
Republic from Nazi Germany, but France had refused. 

The full text of Litvinov’s speech is not yet available. We can therefore publish only a few 
statements from press reports. Describing Soviet efforts on behalf of Czechoslovakia, Litvinov said: 


“When a few days before I left for Geneva the French Government for the first time 
inquired as to our attitude in the event of an attack on Czechoslovakia, I gave in the name 
of my Government, the following perfectly clear, unambiguous reply: 

“*We intend to fulfill our obligations under the pact and together with France to 
afford assistance to Czechoslovakia by the ways open to us. Our War Department is 
ready immediately to participate in a conference of the representatives of the French and 
Czechoslovak War Departments in order to discuss measures appropriate to the moment. 

“Independently of this, we should consider this a desirable question to be raised 
before the League of Nations, if only as yet under Article Eleven (which provides for 
League action in the event of war or threat of war) with the object of first mobilizing 
public opinion; secondly, ascertaining the position of certain other states whose passive 
aid might be extremely valuable. It is necessary, however, to exhaust all means of avert- 
ing armed conflict and we consider one such method immediate consultation between the 
Great Powers of Europe other than the interested states in order, if possible, to decide 
upon the terms of a collective demarche.’ 

“This is how our reply was framed. Only two days ago the Czech Government 
addressed a formal inquiry to my Government as to whether the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was prepared, in accordance with the Soviet-Czech Pact, to render Czecho- 
slovakia immediate effective aid i: France, loyal to her obligations, will render similar 
assistance. To this, my Government gave a clear answer in the affirmative. 

“T believe it will be admitted that both were the replies of a loyal signatory to an inter- 
national agreement and of a faithful servant of the League. It is not our fault if no effect 
was given to our proposals which I am convinced could have produced the desired results 
both in the interests of Czechoslovakia and those of all Europe and of' general peace. 

“Unfortunately, other steps were taken, which could not but lead to such a capitula- 
tion as is bound, sooner or later, to have quite incalculably disastrous consequences. To 
avoid a problematic war today and receive in return a certain and large-scale war to- 
morrow—moreover, at the price of assuaging the appetites of insatiable aggressors and the 
destruction and mutilation of sovereign states—is not to act in the spirit of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

“To grant bonuses for sabre rattling and a recourse to arms for the solution of inter- 
national problems—in other words, to reward and encourage aggressive super-imperialism 
—is not to act in the spirit of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. The Soviet Government takes 
pride in the fact that it has no part in such a policy and has invariably pursued the prin- 
ciples which I have mentioned, and which were approved by nearly every nation in the 
world. 

“Nor has the Soviet Government any intention of abandoning them in the future, 
being convinced that with present conditions it is impossible otherwise to safeguard genu- 
ine international justice. It calls upon other Governments likewise to return to this task.” 


‘The perfidy of the French Government becomes more clear as its refusal even to consider the 
Soviet proposals to defend the integrity of Czechoslovakia are revealed. Monstrous as is the guilt of 
the British Tories, their role has at least been consistent. France has had a better record. But this 
shameful repudiation of her solemn treaty obligations to Czechoslovakia has lost her the respect of the 
whole world, and doomed her to an ignominious position in Europe. 

The voices of the people of France and England are making themselves heard in repudiation of 
the actions of their governments. English Labor, through the National Council of Labor, has issued 
a call to the French trade unions, the International Federation of Trade Unions, the Second Inter- 
national and the British Labor Party for a conference of action on the war crisis. Leon Jouhaux, leader 
of 5,000,000 French trade unionists, has denounced the hideous betrayal, and declares that French labor 
will never accept it. To the millions of people everywhere who are determined to find a way to end 
forever the rule of brute force in the world and to establish law and order in international relations, 
Litvinov’s words have brought new courage and determination. 


As the dark shadows of this zero hour gather over Czechoslovakia and Europe, the 
Soviet Union, with its unbroken record of ceaseless struggle for peace, stands out as the 
great beacon of hope for humanity. 
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The World Faees War 


HE maniac at Berchtesgaden brandishes the threat of 

war, and the British and French Governments grovel 
before him offering him the sacrificial body of Czechoslo- 
vakia in the hope of appeasing an appetite which has grown 
more voracious with each bloody offering presented to it by 
the democracies. Will he be satisfied with this new victim ? 
Or what others will he demand as the price of withholding 
from all Europe the bombs which he is raining on the 
defenceless citizens of Valencia and Barcelona? 

As we go to press, the news has come of Chamberlain’s 
attempt to put over one of the foulest sell-outs in the whole 
history of the world, a Judas betrayal of millions of men 
in the world today, and of countless millions still unborn. 
The plan, approved by the British and French cabinets, pro- 
vides for the surrender by Czechoslovakia to Hitler’s de- 
mand for annexation of the Sudeten areas, which means 
turning over to the Third Reich the Sudeten mountains, 
rich in resources, and Czechoslovakia’s only defence against 
invasion. It provides that the prostrate, bleeding trunk of 
Czechoslovakia that would remain after this mutilation 
shall be “guaranteed” by the plunderer himself, along with 
Britain, France and other powers, and that she would be 
“released” from her alliances with France and Russia. The 
Czechoslovakian Government was at no time consulted dur- 
ing the treacherous negotiations that preceded the decision 
on this plan. After the British and French cabinets approved 
the idea, Czechoslovakia was asked to submit peacefully to 
this hideous dismemberment. 

This program of capitulation to Hitler is so complete, so 
abject, so fraught with horrible consequences, that even the 
more reactionary sections of public opinion gag. 

The New York Times, which a few days ago hailed 
Chamberlain’s ignominious flight to Hitler as a great and 
heroic gesture for peace, today characterizes the result of 
that journey as “a capitulation to the threat of force so 
complete as to establish the rule of force henceforward as 
the dominant factor in international relations”. The Herald 
Tribune states that it is now clear that British and French 
policies “simply facilitated Hitler’s development of his ruth- 
less aggression against Czechoslovak integrity” and says 
“For the partition of Czechoslovakia, by plebiscite or any 
other way, there is not the slightest excuse in either abstract 
justice or the practical demands of the greatest welfare for 
the greatest number’”’, 

The “liberal” New York Post, while calling the Cham- 
berlain-Hitler deal “the world’s greatest betrayal” continues 
the isolationist line that serves so well the interests of 
the fascists. It implies that the deal was the result of a 
policy of “quarantining the aggressor” and ‘“‘collective se- 
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curity”, when every child must know that it is precisely 
because the aggressors have not been quarantined and be- 
cause no policy of collective security exists that this final 
capitulation was possible. The cowardly World Telegram 
attempts to whitewash the real villains, blames Moscow for 
its “long silence”, and suggests that “a ringing pronounce- 
ment from the Kremlin that harm to Czechoslovakia would 
bring the whole weight of Russia against the Reich ought 
to help”. 

The Soviet Union has not been silent. For years the 
Soviet Union has sought to achieve a system of collective 
security that would safeguard the democracies against fascist 
attack. For years it has warned the democracies that in- 
ternational inaction and impunity of aggression in one case 
would inevitably lead to the repetition and multiplication 
of similar cases. Last March Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov warned that following the invasion of Austria, it 
would not be long before Czechoslovakia’s integrity, and 
the peace of the whole world, would be menaced. He re- 
iterated that the Soviet Union remained firm in its obliga- 
tions to France and Czechoslovakia, and stated the readiness 
of the Soviet Union to participate in collective actions to 
check the further development of aggression and eliminate 
the danger of a new world massacre. He called upon the 
world’s democracies for action before it was too late. His 
call went unheeded. During the Czechoslovakian crisis in 
May, the Soviet Union made clear that it would be faithful 
to its obligations, and it stands by that statement today. But 
peace cannot be saved by unilateral action, and it must be 
remembered that the Soviet Union’s obligations to an in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia are interlinked with the obligations 
of France. 

At the moment of writing the Czech Government is con- 
sidering what action to take. We have no way of knowing 
what fearful behind-the-scenes pressure is being applied to 
force the courageous Central European Democracy to yield. 
Even as the Anglo-French conversations about its fate were 
taking place, Milan Hodza, premier of Czechoslovakia, de- 
clared to the Czechoslovak nation and to the world that 
the Czechoslovak people, army and government stood united 
and that the government was prepared to defend completely 
the integrity of the state, and the week before President 
Eduard Benes appealed to his people to stand firm and 
confident. 

All decent, liberty loving people throughout the world 
will support a decision to resist national suicide or murder- 
ous attack. For if Czechoslovakia should surrender, peace 
would be saved at the price of peace itself. A “peace” 
would break out worse than any war. Such a peace would 
be only the prelude to a new and bloodier war, a war in 
which Germany, fattened with its latest seizures, would be 
in a far more favorable position than she is today. 

Chamberlain's next “pacification” step will be an attempt 
to consummate the four-power pact of England, France, 
Germany and Italy, toward which his policies have long 
been directed. By such a pact he hopes further to sat- 
isfy Hitler’s ambitions through a redivision of the world 
at the expense of weaker nations and without cost to Eng- 
land. By isolating France from the Soviet Union he ex- 
pects to remove this staunchest guarantor of the rights of 
the democracies from any voice in European affairs, and 
at the same time give Hitler a free hand to attempt to 
realize his dream of conquest in the Ukraine. But Cham- 
berlain is deluded if he thinks to gain security from partner- 
ship with the fascist scoundrels, who have openly scorned 
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Hitler knows that his 


all their international obligations. 
strength today is no match for that of the Soviet Union, 
and he may well turn West instead of East in his next war 


move. 

That the four proposed members of the pact are already 
functioning in unison is evidenced by Mussolini’s Trieste 
speech on September 18th. On the very day Chamberlain 
and Daladier were sealing their vicious conspiracy in Lon- 
don, he too called for the complete surrender of Czecho- 
slovakia and howled his support of Hitler. He again 
demonstrated the boundless effrontery of the dictators when 
he fulminated against the oppression of minorities among 
the very Austrians he himself oppresses. 

The question must now be asked, what are the forces 
that have finally precipitated this crisis that has so long 
been brewing? Has it come because the Western democra- 
cies feel that they have become weaker and Hitler stronger? 
On the contrary, the democracies are better prepared today 
than they ever were in the past, or will ever be again once 
Hitler has annexed Czechoslovakia. In alliance with the 
inexhaustible strength and determination of the Soviet 
Union, their collective military superiority would be over- 
whelming. And as for Germany, despite Goering’s hollow 
boasts of self-sufficiency, five years of living on a war-time 
footing have sapped its reserves and brought it dangerously 
near bankruptcy. Have the German people any grievance 
against Czechoslovakia which might justify Hitler’s demand 
for annexation? Not the flimsiest. The Sudeten area 
never belonged to Germany. The Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment, by concession after concession, has offered the 
widest autonomy to the Sudeten Germans, who already 
enjoyed a degree of democracy greater than that of any 
other national minority in capitalist Europe, far greater 
than that accorded the Germans in the South Tyrol or 
Poland. 

Thus it is not the balance of the material or moral forces 
of Europe that has produced the present crisis. The crisis 
is the direct result of the encouragement given to aggres- 
sion by years of concessions, by the impunity with which 
the aggressors have been permitted to carry out their bloody 
banditry in Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain and China, and 
especially by British Tory policy which connived with 
Hitler the rape of Austria and, consistent with its whole 
program, now engineers the betrayal of Czechoslovakia. 

Why this eternal retreat before the aggressor, a retreat 
which threatens the very reactionary imperialist interests 
which Chamberlain represents? In August, 1914, these 
same people did not hesitate to go to war in an effort to 
smash the rising power of Germany. Yet twenty-five years 
later, they stay their hand while Hitler rips the fabric of 
the post-war settlements to shreds and prepares to establish 
Germany hegemony over the whole of Europe and under- 
mines the basis of British world power. Litvinov recently 
gave a lucid explanation of this apparent contradiction. 
Addressing his electors of the City of Leningrad on June 
23rd, he said: 


“In our time, unlike past centuries, wars are not waged 
alone by knights and feudal lords together with their menials, 
not alone by mercenary and professional armies. Today the 
broadest masses of the people, entire peoples, are drawn into 
war. To win a victory in a serious conflict tremendous sacri- 
fices, the straining of all the forces of the people are demanded, 
but in order to inspire the people to great deeds, to secure the 
necessary sacrifice from them, it is necessary to promise them 
something in the event of victory. We saw that after the World 
War the ruling classes in almost all countries had to extend 
the political rights of the workers and the petty bourgeoisie 
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and improve their economic position. The creation of the 
League of Nations was also to a certain extent a payment on 
promissory notes issued to the people during the war in fulfill- 
ment of the slogan that that war would be the last war, that 
universal disarmament would be carried out and eternal peace 
guaranteed. These concessions were gradually taken back, the 
promises of disarmament and eternal peace remain unfulfilled. 
And now there arises the apprehension that after the new war 
the workers, peasants and petty bourgeoisie, taught by bitter 
experience, will defend the positions they have won with greater 
determination and will not give them up. 

“Further, there are not a few people among the ruling classes 
of western countries who naively believe that fascism is really 
an enduring barrier against an advance by the working class. 
And inasmuch as the aggressor states are at the same time the 
bulwark of fascism there is the apprehension that a defeat of 
the aggressor states in a war, or even their diplomatic defeat, 
might prove to be a defeat for fascism and the destruction of 
the artificial dam against the labor movement. To this is added 
one more apprehension that for the necessary balance in the 
struggle against the aggressor countries, cooperation with the 
Soviet Union will inevitably be required and this, it appears, 
might also have an effect upon the international political strug- 
gle, adverse to the reactionary circles. Thus, it appears these 
circles prefer to sacrifice their national interests, endanger 
and even lose their state positions for the sake of preserving 
their social and class positions. It is considerations such as 
these that dictate the flabbiness and passivity of the foreign 
policy observed by us in certain foreign countries, the officious- 
ness and submissiveness before the fascist aggressors which 
have resulted in the radical change in the correlation of forces 
in Europe and in the entire world.” 


Thus the government of Great Britain is prepared to 
sacrifice its national and imperialist interests because it fears 
the power of its own people more than the incursions of the 
fascist aggressors. Driven by this fear, it acts as Hitler’s 
most effective ally, and seeks to use him as a bulwark 
against the power of the people. 

We in America cannot be absolved of our share of re- 
sponsibility for the crisis, nor can we hope to escape its 
consequences. The failure to translate Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech into action and the failure to lift the criminal 
embargo against Loyalist Spain have encouraged the aggress- 
ors to believe that America will put no hurdles in their 
path. It is high time that our foreign policy be shaped to 
correspond with the growing demand of the people for con- 
certed action to save world peace. The instrument for this 
already exists in the Kellogg Pact. America’s voice should 
be heard in defense of the territorial integrity of Czecho- 
slovakia, for to defend her independence is also to defend 
world peace. 

The people of Czechoslovakia have learned that they 
cannot depend upon the ruling groups of some of those 
nations who call themselves democracies for aid. But they 
know, too, that there is one country where there is no 
cleavage between the government and the people, where 
the government is the people. They know there is a young 
Socialist state, strong and powerful, which remains faithful 
to its pledges. Nor will they forget that in France and 
England there are not only cowardly governments who fear 
their people; there are also courageous people who hate 
war, but who are prepared to defend peace and liberty. 
They have spoken through the Popular Front in France 
and through the British Trade Union Congress at Black- 
pool which, speaking for all the democratic elements in 
England, declared unequivocal support for Czechoslovakian 
independence. At the moment these voices have been 
drowned by the ravings of the dictators and the treacherous 
demagogy of the diplomats. But tomorrow they will be 
heard. And when they speak, they will decide the fate of 
Europe—and the world. 
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The Lindberghs in the Soviet Union 


MONG the most honored visitors to the USSR this 
summer were Charles and Anne Lindbergh. They 
arrived in Moscow in time to witness the annual aviation 
exhibition on August 18, and thereafter flew their orange 
and black monoplane to Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa. Not 
a great deal appeared in the press about the visit of this 
famous couple. The Soviet authorities scrupulously re- 
spected their desire to be treated as ordinary human beings, 
and saw to it that they were spared unwelcome attention 
and publicity. So much did they enjoy their visit, however, 
that the Lindberghs departed from their usual reticence to 
express their enthusiasm about what they saw. Before 
taking off from Odessa on their return trip, Col. Lindbergh 
is reported to have said: 


“Five years have passed since my last visit to Moscow in 
1933. During this period such tremendous and wonderful 
changes have taken place in the Soviet Union that I shall not 
be able to postpone my next trip to the USSR for so long a 
period. In all probability I shall again visit the USSR next 


year.” 

Col. Lindbergh was obviously thrilled by the magnificent 
demonstration of Soviet air power on aviation day, and by 
the airdromes and aviation academies he inspected. After 
visiting the airdrome near Moscow he said: 

“Every hour I spent there increased my admiration for 
Soviet aviation, which has always aroused my interest and 
curiosity.” 

Col. Lindbergh’s admiration for Soviet aviation was 
matched by the enthusiasm expressed by Soviet aviators and 
the Soviet people for Lindbergh’s own great achievements. 
After a meeting with Lindbergh, Col. Serov, a leading Red 
Army pilot, wrote in Komsomolskaya Pravda: 


“The Soviet aviators know the value of courage. We greatly 
respect those representatives of aviation who serve the cause of 
peace, the cause of progress, who serve the cause of culture and 
of mankind. That is why the Soviet Republic accords such a 
warm reception to a well-known aviator who was the first in 
the world to blaze the trail from New York to Paris across 
the Atlantic Ocean. ... 


“In our talk Lindbergh expressed his interest in the possi- 
bility of a round-the-world flight via both Poles, and I told him 
that Soviet aviators considered him as one of the most worthy 
candidates for carrying out a non-stop round-the-world flight.” 

This is indeed a compliment coming from Soviet aviators 
whose own dearest dream is to accomplish such a flight. 
Mikhail Gromov, commander of the second trans-polar 
flight to the United States last year, believes that such a 
flight could be made in a high altitude plane within the 
next year or two. We hope most fervently that Lindbergh, 
Gromov, Hughes and the other great world aviators of our 
day, may be permitted by world events to use their high 
courage and their genius in the service of science and 
international cooperation and not in the service of war and 
destruction. 


Socialist Economy Forges Steadily Ahead 


HERE has been in the American press a tendency to 

present 1937 as a year of at least mild recession in the 
upward trend of Soviet economy. Having “established”’ 
this by reiteration of unfounded statements, inferences and 
innuendoes, some of the journalists proceed to explain this 
condition as the fault of the trials (of course never the 
plotters), inefficiency, the breakdown of planned economy 
and so on. 
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To be sure, 1937 did not quite come up to the planned 
figures. It fell short a few per cent in fulfillment of the 
planned output, but not below the actual production figures 
for 1936. On the basis of actual figures showing the indus- 
trial and agricultural developments of 1937, there was a 
gain of 13 per cent in industrial output over 1936. Pro- 
duction of 1937 exceeded the 1936 output by 6.8 per cent 
in heavy industry; by 11.2 per cent in light industry; 13.6 
per cent in food manufacture, a very impressive increase 
over the banner year of 1936, and certainly revealing no 
recession. It must be borne in mind that due to the con- 
stant annual increase in production, each 5 per cent increase 
over previous years now signifies as much additional wealth 
as a 15 per cent increase showed at the beginning of the 
first Five Year Plan. So it should be quite clear that the 
annual addition to the wealth of the USSR and to the 
well-being of its people has no parallel anywhere else. In- 
dustrial growth this year has already led to raising planned 
output from 15.3 to 21 per cent over 1937. 


“Liberty's” Forged Interview 


FEW weeks ago we received a telephone call from a 
disturbed reader asking us whether we had seen the 
current issue of Liberty. We had not. We have no use 
in our office for such disreputable journals. Our reader 
hastened to explain that he had purchased it only because 
he had heard from friends that it contained what pur- 
ported to be an interview with Stalin. “I know enough 
about the Soviet Union,” he said, “to see immediately that 
it is a fake, but some of my friends are really worried 
about it, so | thought you ought to say something about it.” 
We mention the matter now, because these times are far 
too grave to leave unchallenged such attempts to aid the 
cause of fascism by purveying lies about the Soviet Union. 
In the forged interview its supposed author, ‘Princess 
Catherine Radziwell,” neglects to state either the date or 
place of its occurrence. At the outset the Princess gives a 
pretty good measure of her accuracy and reliability as a 
reporter by saying of Czechoslovakia (where she says she 
was sent by Liberty to “study the situation’): “The 
Czechoslovakian crisis is a thing of the past.” Her “de- 
scription” of Stalin, the words she puts into his mouth, are 
too idiotically crude to dignify by refutation. However, 
it is necessary to emphasize that the supposed interview 
never took place and never could have taken place. 

The New York Times of September 11 published a 
statement by Constantine Oumansky, charge d'affaires ot 
the Soviet Union in Washington, in which he stated: 

“Official Soviet records covering the past few years re- 
veal that no persori by the name of Radziwell has visited 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Stalin, of course, has had no con- 
versation whatever with any interviewer by that name... . 

“The last interview given by Mr. Stalin dates back to 
March, 1936, when he received Mr. Roy Howard of the 
Scripps- Howard newspapers.” 

Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty, when con- 
fronted with this official repudiation, declared that further 
investigation had been made “and as a result thereof we are 
convinced that the Embassy is mistaken—after all, their 
information is at most hearsay.” 

Are we to assume, Mr. Oursler, that your own connec- 
tions with Soviet leaders are closer and more direct than 
those of the Soviet Embassy? The Dies Committee should 
look into this, 















































INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY IN THE USSR 


By BEATRICE WEBB 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Sidney Webb we publish below her contri- 
bution to a symposium held in England on the questions of national 
efficiency and individual liberty in the various countries of the world 


IRST, what is meant by national 

efficiency and individual liberty? 
I mean by national efficiency, maxi- 
mizing the bodily health, the produc- 
tivity, the culture, the joyfulness of 
the whole population, of both sexes and 
all races; with a particular emphasis 
on the bearing and rearing of children, 
seeing that it is on the quality and 
quantity in race reproduction that the 
future of a nation depends. 

By individual liberty I mean doing 
what one likes; expressing one’s per- 
sonality in thought, word and art. This 
depends on two conditions—sometimes 
conflicting conditions—the absence of 
restraint and the presence of opportu- 
nity. If there were an absence of re- 
straint in the use of the roads there 
would be precious little opportunity 
for individuals, especially pedestrians, 
to reach their destination in 
safety. Only the most powerful steam- 
roller could crash through with im- 


chosen 


punity. And this brings me to the 
heart of the controversy about indi- 
vidual liberty. Those who possess 


power, whether it be the ownership of 
land or capital, or a money making 
gift, or, to cite the most honorable 
types, the innovating thinker and the 
creative artist, are obsessed by the no- 
tion that it is the absence of restraint 
which constitutes liberty. 
have no 


Those who 
secure livelihood, and are 
dependent on others for their con- 
tinued existence from day to day, that 
is, the mass of the wage earners and 
poor peasants, passionately desire the 
presence of opportunity to live the 
good life. That seems to them the 
outstanding meaning of liberty. They 
want to be given the means for bod- 
ily health, for culture, for freedom to 
choose the profession for which they 
are most suited, and, in the case of 
the woman, full provision for bearing 
children, with the certainty that those 
children will have the opportunity for 
a vigorous life and secure livelihood, 
from infancy to old age. 

What are the achievements of the 
Soviet government in national eff- 
ciency? Remember that the Soviet gov- 
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ernment started with an immense ter- 
ritory, inhabited by 160 millions; the 
vast majority being poverty-stricken, 
illiterate and deplorably superstitious. 
For the first two or three years it was 
confronted, not only by civil war, but 
by four invading armies, first the Ger- 
mans, then the British, French and 
lastly the Japanese. Hence, a regret- 
table necessity, it had to create a pow- 
erful defence force. Note the word 
defence. The Soviet statesmen are 
dead against national aggression. They 
are, without exception, the staunchest 
upholders of collective security. Sec- 
ondly, in the short space of fifteen 
years they have built up a great man- 
ufacturing industry, today in aggre- 
gate output second only to that of 
the United States. Thirdly, they have 
mechanized their agriculture, thereby 
not only securing the nation’s food 
supply, but also greatly increasing their 
harvests of flax and hemp, cotton and 
tea. 

And now—come to the greatest 
achievement. From the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea, from the Baltic to 
the Pacific, they have created a gigan- 
tic health and educational system, a 
universal network of créches and 
schools, colleges and universities, clin- 
ics, and hospitals, research institutes 
and sanatoria, accessible to the whole 
of the population, without class or ra- 
cial discrimination. I do not say that 
the standard of life of all the people 
in the USSR is yet as high as that of 
skilled workers in Britain or America 
who are in constant employment. 
There is, for instance, still a conspicu- 
ous shortage in leather boots and sep- 
arate bedrooms. Under the Tsar the 
mass of the people had neither the one 
nor the other. But I confidently as- 
sert that, during the past twenty years, 
the standard of health, of education, 
of technical skill, of culture, of indi- 
vidual enterprise and adventure, and 
above all provision for child-bearing of 
this vast population, has risen far more 
rapidly and far more universally than 
in any other country of the world. 


What about individual liberty ? This 


depends, you will remember, on two 
conditions, the absence of restraint and 
the presence of opportunity. In so 
far as maximizing the opportunity for 
a healthy, vigorous life, with ample 
provision for child-bearing, for educa- 
tion, culture and a secure old age for 
all the people, all the time, the Soviet 
government, considering the depths out 
of which it started, has accomplished 
wonders. But what about the absence 
of restraint? Not the warmest admirer 
of the USSR can deny that they have 
diminished this type of individual lib- 
erty drastically, in exactly the direction 
which seems the most essential to the 
governing class of capitalist democra- 
cies. No one is permitted to express 
his personality by becoming a_ land- 
lord, a capitalist employer, a trader or 
a financier, Why is profit making 
made a crime? Because the Bolsheviks 
believe that the profit making motive 
leads inevitably and universally to a 
corruption and perversion of the eco- 
nomic system; that it divides the com- 
munity into two nations, the rich and 
the poor; that it concentrates power in 
the hands of the wealthy, and keeps the 
wage earners and the peasants in a 
state of poverty and dependence; that 
it produces a disastrous alternation of 
booms and slumps, with a permanent 
army of unemployed persons, tragic- 
ally deteriorating in health and 
happiness, skill and character. This 
profit making motive even leads to the 
destruction of natural resources, and 
turns forests and fertile plains into 
sand-swept deserts. 

What is the substitute for the profit 
making motive? The alternative has 
been discovered in planned production 
for community consumption. This 
does not mean the abolition of private 
property, or having all things in com- 
mon. On the contrary, there has been 
and still is a steadily increasing amount 
of private property in the USSR. But 
it is distributed among the whole pop- 
ulation, it is not heaped upon a class 
of rich persons. It does not mean the 
universal engagement at wages, by the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Impressions of the Soviet people at work and at play, from the 
notebook of Paul Kolada, young American artist who has lived 
and studied in the USSR for seven years 






































SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 


Two Soviet Members of Congress—Alexey Tolstoy, leading writer and 
Prof. Tikhon Tkachev, distinguished physician—give a vivid picture of 
Soviet democracy in action in these accounts of their work as deputies 


ALEXEY TOLSTOY 


Tle te months ago on Dec. 12, 
1937, I was signally honored by 
being elected deputy to the Supreme 
Council of Soviets from Starorussk. I 
consider this not only as an honor but 
as a very great responsibility laid upon 
me by my electors and my country. 
Stalin’s words on the duties of a dep- 
uty have been and shall remain my 
guide in my ‘efforts to discharge my 
duties. Stalin said that it must ever 
be remembered that “A deputy is the 
servant of the people, their envoy to 
the Supreme Council and he must con- 
duct himself in accordance with the 
line laid down by them.” 

My practical activities as a deputy 
actually began in the days of the elec- 
tion campaign when I toured the re- 
gion of Starorussk, visiting the fac- 
tories and plants and the flourishing 
collectives, talking with the old men 
who were enjoying a renaissance of 
their youth, observing the young peo- 
ple and the children—healthy and hap- 
py—unrestrainedly striving for culture 
and knowledge, visiting the camps of 


the Red Army which is ever ready to 
repulse the enemies of the Soviet land. 





During this time I was made vivid- 
ly aware of the problems of this dis- 
trict, such as the fact that the public 
baths had entirely inadequate facilities 
for meeting the needs of the popula- 
tion; the electric light supply was in- 
sufficient not only for adequately light- 
ing the streets but even failed in some 
of the houses—the old power station 
was in need of a thoroughgoing reno- 
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vation and expansion; the bridge over 
the river was equally inadequate and 
during high water caused a great deal 
of traffic congestion both for vehicles 
and pedestrians. 

After a careful study of these prob- 
lems and in accordance with the wishes 
of my electors, this state of affairs was 
brought to the attention of the govern- 
ment of the RSFSR. The Council 
of People’s Commissars, after careful 
deliberation, voted a sum of 100,000 
rubles for the renovation of the power 
station, 120,000 for improving the 
public baths and 300,000 rubles for 
the building of a new bridge. 

Simultaneously with these requests, 
my electors put before me the need for 
better cultural facilities for the inhabi- 
tants—a more inclusive radio and cin- 
ema service. There were two cinema 
halls with a seating capacity of 700 
which can only serve about one-third 





of the population. My requests for 
aid in this matter brought speedy re- 
sults and we were promised a more 
adequate number of cinema halls. 

A group of engineers and _ techni- 
cians’ wives complained to me that the 
local radio station closes down between 
12 and 2 p.m., just at the time when 
the Leningrad station broadcasts a pro- 
gram of great interest to all housewives 
—advice to mothers, concerts, operas, 
etc. A request to the Leningrad radio 
station brought equally speedy results 
and the reception was lengthened by 
the two hours requested. 


Since I have been elected a deputy 
my usual author’s correspondence has 
undergone a great change. Among 
letters from readers commenting on my 
books, manuscripts from budding auth- 
ors, letters from friends, there are now 
numerous letters daily from my elect- 
ors. It is difficult to enumerate the 
varied requests which are made by 
one’s constituents to their elected dep- 
uty—they deal with practically all 
phases of the many-sided life of a So- 
viet town in a rural district. There 
are letters from collectives and from 
individuals complaining of inadequa- 
cies and suggesting ways of remedying 
them—they share with you their joys 
and their sorrows. 

Let me give you a few concrete ex- 


amples. One of the collectives organ- 
ized a mixed chorus, dramatic and 
musical circles whose performances 


were enthusiastically acclaimed. Sud- 


denly the regional committee decided 
to dismiss the talented director of the 
collective. I had to enter into the con- 
troversy and the director was permit- 
ted to remain. I received a joyful let- 
ter signed by thirty-five members of 
the collective thanking me for my aid 
and proudly recounting their success- 
ful performances in schools for trac- 
torists, their concerts in the District 
House of Culture and in the cottage 
libraries. 

For the first time in my life I was 
forced to take cognizance of problems 
in the sphere of economics and indus- 
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try, when the workers of a certain 
plant asked me for help in the delay of 
wage payments. I turned to the Len- 
ingrad Union of Lumber Workers ask- 
ing them to look into this situation. A 
careful study revealed that these de- 
lays in wage payments were not acci- 
dental but the results of financial mis- 
management. The problem was put 
before the Lumber Trust and the jus- 
tified complaints of the workers re- 
ceived full redress. 

And now, lastly, I shall give some 
examples of the type of requests re- 
ceived from individuals showing with 
what confidence the people turn to 
their deputies for council and aid in 
moments of need. 

Here is a letter from the chief book- 
keeper of one of the factories, Comrade 
Efimova. She was dismissed for pro- 
testing against certain illegal practices 
of the administration. Her case was 
brought before the Supreme Executive 
Committee on Soviet Control of the 


closely with that of my native Soviet 
people, with their thoughts and dreams, 
from the moment that I was elected 
deputy to the Supreme Council of So- 
viets these ties have been strengthened 
tenfold, have become closer and more 
vital, giving me enormous political ex- 
perience as deputy and great creative 
inspiration as writer. 


PROF. TIKHON TKACHEV 


ETWEEN the first and second 

sessions of the Supreme Council 
of Soviets seven months has elapsed. 
That does not seem a very long time, 
but every day has been a day of new 
experiences, new achievements and 
new problems. For us, deputies, these 
months have been a great education, a 
new school. I am a gray haired man 
but never before have’ I studied so 
eagerly. Every day has enriched me 
by new, varied, lively experience in 
government. 





Left to right: 1) Alexey Tolstoy. 2) A group of deputies from Azerbaidjan at a 

meeting of the Supreme Council in Moscow. 3) A group of collective farmers from 

the White Russian Republic at a session of the Supreme Council. 4) K. Sakharova, 
the youngest deputy, 19 years old and assistant director of a textile factory 


Leningrad region and she was _ rein- 
stated. 

Comrade Ilina of the “Red Shore” 
collective shares her woes with me: the 
cattle are suffering from a plague and 
she requests help. Comrade Ivanov, 
teacher of the town school, asks for 
help in finding adequate surroundings 
for a delinquent girl in some children’s 
home where she will be trained to be- 
come an educated, intelligent, useful 
Soviet citizen. Aid was given to both 
Comrade Ilina and Comrade Ivanov. 

A writer must be closely bound to 
the people. A writer who cuts himself 
off from the people cannot know the 
life of the people, has no connection 
with it and, in my opinion, is incapable 
of artistic creation. And although I 
have always bound my fate as a writer 
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Now turning over the pages of my 
diary as deputy, I see how much wider 
has become my point of view and ex- 
perience, how much my electors have 
given me. 

As a medical man I am deeply inter- 
ested in the problems of public health 
work, particularly sanitation. I am 
especially concerned with the training 
of sanitary workers. In our country 
we have ten higher schools which are 
engaged in this very responsible work. 
We must train not only physicians but 
physicians with special qualifications. 
Unfortunately some of the young peo- 
ple entering these institutes sometimes 
look down upon the profession of san- 
itary officers. We must improve these 
schools and raise the whole level of 
sanitation work. 


For the past few years I have been 
engaged in both the practical and the- 
oretical work of planning and reorga- 
nizing rural settlements, especially of 
the kolhoz and sovhoz type. Along 
with this work, I am extremely inter- 
ested in the problems of epidemic dis- 
eases. I am interested not only in the 
organizational problems of mass vac- 
cination, isolation of those suffering 
from contagious diseases, etc., but in 
the widest kind of prophylactic work. 
We must achieve conditions where epi- 
demics do not even arise, where under 
the next Five-Year Plan all possibili- 
ties of epidemics shall be liquidated. 

It was in terms of such concrete 





problems that I visualized my work as 
deputy. 

However, experience proved that 
even the fulfillment of one’s profes- 
sional duties to the very best of one’s 
capacity, regardless of how wide and 
social are their implications, by no 
means exhausts the functions of a dep- 
uty. I would have worked on those 
same problems with no less energy had 
I not been a deputy. Recognizing 
fully the demands of my own work, 
my electors, however, also came to me 
with their practical problems. These 
interests were far wider than my initial 
program. They demanded careful 
thinking and study. I found out how 
one gets spare parts for tractors, how 
one gets lumber for building. I saw 
with what enthusiasm the collective 
farmers go to their sowing and I| found 
out how their cultural needs developed. 

I must say that I have never before 
in my life experienced anything more 
thrilling than the opportunity and ob- 
ligation being a deputy has given me to 
share with thousands of Soviet citizens 
their life and their problems and to 
grow along with them from one suc- 
cess to another. 

I traveled through my district to 
give an account of the First Session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. My 
first report was made to the Stakhano- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SOVIET BANKING 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


The new type of banking required by a new type of society 
and how it acts as a rudder of the planning mechanism 


| ree and banks exist and 

function in the Soviet Union, al- 
though it may seem to a great number 
of Americans that banking is so typical- 
ly a capitalist institution as to be quite 
out of place in the first land of Social- 
ism. ‘The fact of the case, however, is 
that the financial or banking mech- 
anism is intricately interwoven with 
Soviet industrial planning. Paradox- 
ical as it may appear, banking in the 
Soviet Union plays a more important 
role than in other countries and the 
necessity for sound banking is greater 
for the very reason that the Soviet 
Union has a socialist economy where 
economic activities must be accurately 
planned. How then did banks origin- 
ate in the Soviet Union and what func- 
tions are those socialist banks perform- 
ing? 

Prior to the revolution, the Russian 
banking system did not differ any too 
greatly from that of other countries 
predominantly agricultural and_ still 
backward in industrial 
Foreign capital played an important 
role in these Russian banks and only in 
the decade preceding the revolution 
did a rather rapid development of 
banking facilities take place. 

The Provisional Government that 
stepped into the shoes of the Tsarist 
autocracy in the Spring of 1917 left 
the economic structure practically in- 
tact. Only after the Soviets came into 
power in the Fall of 1917 did a basic 
remolding of the social and economic 
structure begin. 

Remembering the lesson of the Paris 
Commune of 1871, when the nerve 
center of French capitalism, the Banque 
de France, remained intact for seventy- 
two days in the heart of Paris, the 
State Bank of Russia in Petrograd was 
taken over as one of the first acts of 
the revolutionary government. In the 
first month of the Soviet régime an at- 
tempt was even made to reach some 
understanding with the private banks, 
but the financial community responded 
with a sit-down strike. In December 
1917 all banking was nationalized by 
governmental decree. 

Soon armed resistance against the 
new government developed and in 1918 
the country was plunged into civil war. 


development. 
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To meet this new emergency the So- 
viets had to undertake drastic steps and 
there followed the period of so-called 
military communism. During the years 
of military communism and of foreign 
intervention on the side of the White 
counter-revolutionary armies, the old 
Russian system of money, banking and 
finance was wiped out. 

After the defeat of the native coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces and their for- 
eign allies, economic activity was at a 
very low ebb and in 1921 Lenin intro- 
duced the NEP or the New Economic 
Policy, or a temporary retreat, so as to 
consolidate forces for a new advance. 
Heavy industry remained _ publicly 
owned and operated, but private trade 
was once more allowed to reappear. 

During the 
banking also reemerged. A_ govern- 
ment owned State Bank (the Gosbank ) 
was organized and there also arose a 
number of other banks. ‘These other 
banks were stock companies, in which, 
however, stock was not owned by pri- 
vate individuals, as before the revolu- 
tion, but was subscribed by various 
state owned industrial and commercial 
enterprises. 

Thus the element of ownership had 
changed, but the new banks operated 
very much along the lines of private 
banking in matters of procedure and 
were managed to a large extent by a 
staff of people who had acquired their 
banking experience in pre-revolution- 
ary days. 

Soviet banking of the reconstruction 
years of 1921 to 1927 was, therefore, 
in many respects not unlike the bank- 
ing of other non-socialist countries. The 
new banks dealt in the same kind of 
credit documents and their activities 
often coincided with those of some de- 
funct capitalist institution. That is, 
they either took over the territory or 
specialized in the type of transactions 
which used to form the bulk of the 
business of some discontinued private 
institution. Naturally the fact that all 
new banks were publicly owned in- 
troduced a strong new element into 
the working of the system. The ab- 
sence of private stockholders permitted 
the Soviet banks to follow social poli- 
cies which would not have been feasi- 


reconstruction period, 


ble under private operation for profit. 
However, although publicly owned, 
the Soviet banks of the reconstruction 
period of the nineteen-twenties formed 
an institutional framework that re- 
sembled the financial structure existing 
prior to the revolution, and on the tech- 
nical side of financial operation the new 
banks adhered to many of the old prac- 
tices, 

With the termination of the recon- 
struction period there also occurred a 
basic change in Soviet banking. By 
1928 production reached pre-war lev- 
els, the temporary retreat introduced in 
1921 was over and the country ad- 
vanced into the building of socialism 
under the first five-year plan. As 
heavy industry was being created, agri- 
culture collectivized and private trade 
eliminated, an entirely new type of 
economic society was being created. 
This new type of society, the socialist 
society, also required a new type of 
banking. 

The country having but one eco- 
nomic plan, there was no longer any 
need for a diversity of financial insti- 
tutions in the field of short term financ- 
ing. Accordingly beginning with the 
Spring of 1931 all short term financing, 
or what in America is called commer- 
cial banking, was concentrated in one 
bank, the State Bank of the USSR 
(Gosbank). The various other banks 
that formerly had accommodated dif- 
ferent industries and regions were 
gradually liquidated, and all short term 
financing was centralized in Gosbank 
with its several thousand branches. 

Specialized financial __ institutions 
were allowed to remain only in spe- 
cialized fields of financing. ‘Thus all 
long term financing of industry was 
relegated to a special industrial bank 
(Prombank). Another financial insti- 
tution was given the task of financing 
municipal developments and_ housing 
and a special network of savings insti- 
tutions was also created. ‘The signifi- 
cance of these changes was two-fold. 
First, the concentration of banking by 
types of operation in specialized insti- 
tutions, with one such institution for 
each type of operations for the entire 
country. Second, the placing of all 
short term transactions or commercial 
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banking into the hands of Gosbank. 
But in addition to these institutional 
changes, there also took place a most 
drastic change in the method of opera- 
tion. 

In all capitalist countries the com- 
mercial bank finances the seller. ‘The 
seller delivers his goods and receives in 
payment a note or a promise to pay. 
If he is not inclined to wait for pay- 
ment, he goes to his bank and discounts 
the note. The seller then gets his cash 
less the discount charged by the bank 
and the bank collects from the pur- 
chaser of the goods when the note is 
due. 

The credit reform of 1930 in the 
Soviet Union reversed this process. In- 
stead of financing the seller the Soviet 
bank finances the purchaser. Credit is 
advanced to the purchaser so that he 
can pay the seller at once. Even the 
very payment is taken care of by the 
bank, which simply transfers the 
amount involved on its books from the 
account of the purchasing organization 
to the account of the organization that 
does the selling. 

Because all this is done on the books 
of the bank there is no need for credit 
documents. All those evidences of in- 
debtedness that circulate between 
banks, sellers and purchasers in capi- 
talist countries simply do not arise. 
These credit documents create an open 
market for credit in capitalist countries. 
Through the credit reform of 1930 the 
Soviet Union abolished this open money 
or credit market, thus doing away with 
one of its last remnants of competitive 
capitalist economy. 

On what grounds then does a branch 
of the State Bank of the USSR ad- 
vance credit to a purchaser who wants 
to pay a seller? ‘The basis for the 
credit transaction is found in the pur- 
pose of the contemplated transfer of 
goods from the selling organization to 
the purchasing organization. ‘The en- 
tire economic mechanism of the Soviet 
Union operates according to an indus- 
trial plan. The State Bank of the 
USSR (Gosbank) also has a parallel 
financial plan for the entire Union. A 
local industrial institution operates ac- 
cording to the industrial plan; it fulfills 
its share of the total assignment. ‘The 
local branch of Gosbank does the same 
thing inside the scope of the general 
credit plan. The projected purchase 
is to fit both into the industrial and 
financial scheme of things as outlined 
by the two plans, then the deal is 
financed. One may say, therefore, that 
the primary requirement for the grant- 
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Right—interior of one of 
the new banks in Moscow 


Sovfoto 


Left—a Soviet worker ex- 
amines a report of his 
savings account 


ing of credit in the Soviet Union is the 
plan, in other words the motto of the 
Soviet banker is no plan, no credit. 

It is well known that planning is one 
of the basic features of a socialist econ- 
omy and that such an economy can op- 
erate successfully only according to an 
all-embracing plan. ‘The cornerstone 
of socialist economic planning is the 
planning of industrial production. But 
industrial production is dynamic and 
not static, therefore the planning of it 
must also be dynamic, the controls of 
the entire planning machinery have to 
be operated constantly. ‘This ever 
present control over the fulfillment of 
the industrial plan is exercised through 
the State Bank of the USSR. The bank 
is the rudder by which the industrial 
mechanism is steered and it extends or 
withholds credits according to the plans 
for accelerated production. 

Such a control is exercised through 
the ruble, that is by extending or with- 
holding credit or purchasing power ex- 
pressed in money, or rubles. The en- 
tire economy is planned and controlled 
in terms of production and consump- 
tion, but the mechanism of planning 
and control operates through the use 
of one common medium, a monetary 
unit, or the ruble. Thus accounts are 
kept in terms of monetary units or ru- 
bles and prices are expressed in money 
or rubles. The main distinction be- 
tween a capitalist money and price sys- 
tem and a socialist one is found in the 
role that money and prices play. 

If under capitalism prices determine 
production, under socialism the price is 


only the monetary expression of the 
transaction that is determined by 
planned and controlled cost factors. 
Money and prices are units of socialist 
accounting, but not the determining 
factors of production and consumption, 
as is the case under capitalism. The 
banking system keeps those accounts for 
the socialist economy and sees to it that 
the general plan operates as intended, 
through the daily exercise of its control. 

The general plan or the budget of 
the Union for the year comes very close 
to embracing the entire national in- 
come. ‘Therefore planning must take 
care not only of the current operations 
of production and distribution, but also 
of savings or capital accumulation to 
be directed into new enterprises of a 
social or economic nature, as well as 
for the expansion of existing facilities. 
The Union budget must allocate the 
national income into what is to be spent 
or paid out in wages for consumption 
and saved or temporarily withheld 
from consumption so as to expand 
future consumption. 

The banking system holds the key po- 
sition in the handling of this important 
problem, because most saving or capital 
formation is done by industry and not 
by individuals, as is the case under cap- 
italism. In order to achieve the proper 
planned balance between spending and 
saving from the national income, the 
banking mechanism must carefully 
guard against the intermingling of 
commercial and investment features, or 
in American financial terminology, it 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Great Stanislavsky 


HE whole world joined the Soviet 

Union in its mourning for that su- 
preme genius of the theatre and great 
human being Constantin Stanislavsky, 
who died on August 8th. Founder of 
the Moscow Art Theatre in 1808, 
Stanislavsky devoted his whole life to 
creating a new, realistic art of the thea- 
tre, a theatre which would have mean- 
ing for the whole people. The Oc- 
tober Revolution opened up unlimited 
possibilities for Stanislavsky. The Soviet 
Government placed special studios and 
vast funds at his disposal. In addition 
to his position as director of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, Stanislavsky headed 
an opera theatre and a theatrical studio. 
In appreciation of his services, the 
Soviet Government accorded Stanislav- 
sky the title of People’s Artist of the 
USSR and decorated him with the 
Order of Lenin and the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor. Stanislavsky 
was deeply appreciative of all that was 
done for him by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and wrote that the close contact 
with the people the Soviet regime had 
brought him “give me strength and 
vigor to continue my work.” 

On January 17th of this year the 
whole country celebrated his 75th 
birthday. His memory will be honored 
by a memorial in Moscow, special edi- 
tion of his complete literary work, and 
scholarships in his name for outstand- 
ing students of the theatre. Some small 
measure of the love and esteem in 
which Stanislavsky was held may be 
gleaned from some of the following 
statements taken from the Soviet press. 


V. I. NEMIROVICH- 
DANCHENKO 


Co-founder of the Art Theatre 


‘T’ the time when we were founding 
the Art Theatre, we put into it 
not only new ideas of the theatre but, 


in the full sense of the word, life itself. 
Stanislavsky had the remarkable trait 
of being able to inspire his followers so 
that they gave themselves unstintingly 
to their art and he himself worked in 
the same way so that all his interests 
and endeavors harmonized. 

At the time when each one of us, 
infinitely loving our work, our art, still 
left some part of ourselves to the pur- 
suit of our own personal lives, Stanis- 
lavsky gave himself wholeheartedly, 
completely, to the last modicum of his 
attention, to his work for the Art The- 
atre, to the service of his art. His per- 
sonal interests and his interest in his 
art were completely merged. He be- 
longed only to art. All his life, through 
his art, he served the people and his 
art has the right to immortality. What 
we must preserve of Stanislavsky is his 
attitude to art. 

We are given everything for our 
art. Never before in our lives could 
we have dreamed of such conditions as 
have been made possible for us by the 
Soviet Government. It remains only 
to work genuinely. 


N. A. BULGANIN 
People’s Deputy of the USSR 


onstantin Sergeivich Stanislavsky 
belonged not only to the artists. 

His entire creative activity was closely 
bound with that of the whole people. 
Stanislavsky was not only loved and 
known by the actors whom he taught 
and to whom he was a shining example 
but he was known by the millions of 
Soviet people who loved the Art Thea- 
tre, the Stanislavy Theatre and who 
filled it daily, as hundreds of other 
theatres are filled throughout the land. 
Stanislavsky achieved such popularity 
by sincerely serving the people, by his 








A TRIBUTE TO STANISLAVSKY 
By ANITA BLOCK 


T° me the miracle of Stanislavsky was not his versatile genius, his world- 
renowned Moscow Art Theatre, his famous “method.” It was his will to carry 
over with unabated enthusiasm his great work in the theatre uninterruptedly 
from the old order into the new. His superb achievement of this historic con- 
tinuity, more than any art method, expressed his true “psychological realism” and 
manifested the highest expression of his genius. I know of nothing more reveal- 
ing of the true artist Stanislavsky, or more deeply moving, than those pages near 
the end of “My Life in Art” in which he tells of the strange, new, eager audiences 
of peasants, soldiers and workers who poured into the theatre after the Revolu- 
tion and of how he helped them to understand the meaning of this enriching 
new experience in their lives, himself drawing fresh inspiration from their rapt 
response. From “The Cherry Orchard” to “Armored Train No. 14-69” was a 
long leap, but Stanislavsky took them both in the great stride of the all-embracing 
humanity, which was the deepest expression of his comprehensive genius. 
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half-century of struggle for art that 
should be truthful and progressive, for 
a theatre that should be in step with 
the times, outstandingly Soviet and out- 
standingly realistic. 

The October Revolution opened be- 
fore Stanislavsky, as it did before oth- 
ers of our best intelligentsia, new pos- 
sibilities for our artistic creativeness. 


V. KACHALOV 
Leading Actor of the Art Theatre 


T is very difficult right now to 
gather one’s thoughts. One wants 

to speak of what was the most impor- 
tant, the most significant and precious 
thing about our departed Stanislavsky. 
But how can one decide what was the 
best and most important in such a per- 
sonality? In Stanislavsky there was 
merged completely the great artist and 
the great human being. 

My first personal contact with him 
was in 1900. He was not himself act- 
ing in ‘“Snegurochka” but was directing 
it. But at the very first conference in 
the theatre when Stanislavsky came to 
discuss with us, actors, his plan for its 
production, he astonished me with the 
unexpectedness, wealth and _ brilliance 
of his imagination. The play, of course, 
was already familiar to me, but he 
opened for me such unexpected beau- 
ties in it that I cannot think of it even 
today without excitement. 

Simple, sincere, protesting against 
everything outworn and false—this is 
the essence of Stanislavsky. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





Constantin Stanislavsky, 1863-1938 








THE SOVIET WORLD ATLAS 


By GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


A distinguished geographer of Syracuse University finds the new Soviet 
Atlas supreme among the half-dozen really important world atlases 


HE Great Soviet World Atlas* 

answers more questions as to the 
quantitative development of Soviet 
Russia than any score of books. In 
place of vague and unsupported gen- 
eralizations, we now have specific data 
on the what and where of mineral de- 
posits, industry, transportation, agricul- 
ture, and all aspects of the cultural and 
physical landscape. Not only does the 
Atlas contain the finest series of maps 
ever published on the Soviet Union or 
Tsarist Russia, the many world maps 
are equally unsurpassed. 

Among the half-dozen really impor- 
tant world atlases, the Soviet Atlas 
stands supreme. Publication was autho- 
rized by a decree of the Central Exec- 
utive Committee on December 17, 
1933, and a Scientific Editorial Insti- 
tute established under the direction of 
Dr. V. E. Motylev. For three years a 
staff of 175 geographers and cartogra- 
phers have been assembling data and 
preparing the maps. A governmental 
decree made it obligatory for all scien- 
tific institutions to assist in the work, 
so that hundreds of scholars have been 
involved. 

The editorial work alone has cost 
five million rubles, and the printing 
and binding twenty million more. No 
trouble or expense has been spared to 
produce a meticulously complete job. 
The writer had the opportunity of 
serving briefly as geographic consult- 
ant, and can testify to the care and en- 
thusiasm of those working in the In- 
stitute. Outstanding credit must go 
to Dr. Motylev for his organizing skill 
and high scholarly standards, The 
Russians proudly point out that an at- 
las such as this would scarcely be pos- 
sible under the capitalist system where 
it is necessary for a publisher to show 
a profit, and thus limit his editorial 
expenses accordingly. 

The first of the three volumes was 
published in the fall of 1937, and is 
devoted to the world as a whole and 
the USSR as a whole. Volume two 


*Volume 1: Part 1, World Maps; Part 2, 
Maps of the USSR (in Russian). 168 plates. 
Moscow: Scientific Editorial Institute of the 
Great Soviet World Atlas; V. E. Motylev, 
Director. 1937. 200 rubles ($40.00; U.S. Dis- 
tributors, Bookniga Corporation, New York). 
20% x 14% inches. 


will deal with parts of the Soviet 
Union, while volume three will con- 
tain maps of foreign countries. The 
maps for these two volumes are prac- 
tically ready so that publication may 
be expected within a year. 

Each volume contains hundreds of 
maps, many of them of double and 
triple page size. Upon opening the 
Atlas one is at once impressed by the 
extensive use of color. The sheets have 
been printed by the offset process, with 
as many as twenty colors on some maps. 
The colors are harmonious, and the 
registration perfect. Unlike many So- 
viet publications, the Atlas is printed 
on excellent paper. No other atlas is 
more artistic or legible. After one has 
examined the Atlas, the price of $40.00 
per volume appears reasonable. 

It is not too much to say that by 
this single volume, Soviet cartography 
has been lifted to top rank. American 
geographers without exception have 
been lavish in their praise. One of 
the prime objectives of geography is to 
determine “How much of what is 
where.” This can best be answered 
by the map, for it is unescapably quan- 
titative rather than qualitative. The 
Great Soviet World Atlas is notewor- 
thy because of the great amount of 
economic data. By the clever use of 
symbols, the position and size of in- 
dustries and other items are plotted. 
Many of the maps are of types never 
before used in world atlases, or if 


A page from the Atlas which shows the world’s geological areas in rich colors 





shown at all only on reduced scales. 
Whatever one may think of other as- 
pects of Soviet socialism, here is a dem- 
onstration of outstanding accomplish- 
ment. 

Volume One is bound in an efficient 
loose leaf binding so that individual 
sheets may be removed for special uses, 
and revised maps added later on. There 
are a total of over 100 maps on 83 
plates which deal with the world, and 
nearly 100 maps on 85 plates which 
treat of the Soviet Union. Among the 
particularly valuable sheets in the first 
group are those which present topog- 
raphy, world soils, population densi- 
ties, the railroad net and its national 
ownership. Soviet ideology does not 
seem to have affected questions of ac- 
curacy, but has in places determined 
standards of comparison. ‘This is re- 
flected in maps dealing with imperial- 
ism and capitalism. China’s suzerain- 
ty is recognized over Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia but their relation 
with Japan and the Soviet Union are 
shown. Bessarabia is treated as Soviet 
territory o€cupied by Rumania. 

Although most of the distinctly So- 
viet data will be presented in the sec- 
ond volume, volume one contains 
scores of entirely ngw maps. Nowhere 
else is it possible to find the location of 
all the chemical or woodworking or 
textile or automotive factories; each 
of these is designated by a symbol : 

(Continued on page 30) | 





















































The USSR at the New 


York World’s Fair 


A building of great beauty and dignity will 
house exhibits that will bring to the U. S. 
the best of Soviet culture and technique 


"T° HE final designs for the Soviet 

pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair have been approved by the Fair 
officials. ‘They were presented by Vas- 
sily Bourgman, Soviet Deputy Commis- 
sioner for the fair, who brought them 
to this country early in September. An 
early start on the actual construction is 
planned. 

The Soviet pavilion in Flushing 
Meadow even more 
impressive than the Soviet Building at 
the Paris Fair which was so widely 
acclaimed for its beautiful design and 


promises to be 


the dramatic piece of sculpture that sur- 
mounted it. Frank Lloyd Wright 
called it ‘‘a master architect’s concep- 
tion that walks away with the Paris 
Fair’. The design for the New York 
Fair building is by the same master 
architect, Boris M. Yofan, who re- 
ceived from his Government the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labor for the 
Paris building, and who is also the de- 
signer of the Palace of Soviets, which 
will be the world’s tallest building. 
The co-author of the New York Fair 
building is Karo Alabian, another bril- 
liant young Soviet architect, who is the 
designer of the fine new Red Army 
‘Theatre in Moscow, Secretary-General 
of the Soviet Union of architects, and 
recently elected deputy to the Supreme 
Council of the USSR. ‘The Yofan- 
Alabian design was chosen as the best 
of twenty projects submitted in a com- 
petition in which the foremost archi- 
tects of the Soviet Union took enthusi- 
astic part. 

The site allotted to the Soviet Union 
occupies 100,000 square feet, and is on 
the water front. About 66 per cent 
of the grounds will be taken up by 
the building, which is to be about twice 
the size of the Paris pavilion. Sketches 
and descriptions which have been made 
public reveal that no pains have been 
spared to make the Soviet exhibit a 
contribution of rare artistic worth as 
well as a rich source of information 
about the Soviet Union and its people. 

The building may be described as 
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To the grace and 
dignity of the classic conception have 
been added strength and solidity de- 
rived from the use of the steel 
reenforced concrete of modern con- 
struction technique. The Soviet authors, 
have had the functional prin- 
ciple in mind and, the building is con- 


classic in style. 


and 


too, 


trived with a view to the maximum 
possible use of the space covered, and 
the greatest comfort and freedom of 
movement for the visitors. It will be 
air conditioned. 

The main section of the building is 
of elliptical shape. Impressive granite 
steps lead up to an entrance court 
Hanked by two wings, each of which 
will have a sculptural group in the 
foreground. The wide eighty-foot en- 
trance between the wings throws the 
pavilion open to all the people and so 
symbolizes the central theme of the 
Soviet exhibit. ‘The steps lead into an 
open court, the court of the Stalin Con- 
stitution, in the center of which rises 
a central pylon 170 feet high, which 
will be surmounted by a symbolical 
statue fifty feet high of stainless steel. 

One of the most striking features of 
the structure will be the materials of 
which it is made. Marble from the 
Urals is being shipped to this country 
for the building. The central pylon 
will be of the same type of porphyry 
of which Lenin’s tomb in the Red 
Square is made. The wings will be of 
light gray marble, the base of the build- 
ing will be labradorite, a gray granite 
flecked with blue. ‘Through columns 
at the back of the court one enters an 
open amphitheatre with marble seats, 
a fountain, and a stage which may be 
used for performances and _ lectures. 
Around the amphitheatre will be a 
semi-circular gallery, the inner wall of 
which will be of glass, through which 
colored mosaics on the opposite wall 
and sculptural figures will be visible. 
Beyond this gallery will be a second 
circular hall, to be used for exhibits 
and above that another exhibit hall. 
The outside wall of stone will be di- 





Photo by Mildred Hatry 


The statue by sculptress Mukhina on the 
Soviet Pavilion at the Paris Fair 


vided by groups of three columns into 
eleven panels, each representing one of 
the eleven republics that make up the 
Soviet Union. ‘These panels will carry 
bas-reliefs interpreting the special char- 
acter of each of the republics, and their 
emblems. 

Altogether there will be four exhibit 
halls, as the lower floor of each of the 
wings will also be used for this pur- 
pose. The second floors of the wings 
will be somewhat higher than the rest 
of the building with steps leading down 
into the large circular hall. The upper 
floor of the left wing will contain a 
restaurant, where real Russian dishes 
and fine Russian wines and mineral 
waters will be served. The upper floor 
on the right will be a movie theatre 
where the best of the Soviet pictures 
will be shown. Small projectors will 
be distributed throughout the building, 
so that the various exhibits may™be 
graphically illustrated with short films. 
The entrance to the exhibits will be 
through wide columns on the right 
hand side. Escalators will carry visitors 
to the second level, and the flow of 
movement will be to the left on the 
lower level, to the right on the upper 
level. 

Floodlights will illumine the bas-re- 
liefs on the outside of the building at 
night, and special lighting will reveal 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FAR EASTERN “INCIDENT” 


By its sharp, decisive rebuke to the Japanese invaders, the USSR 
has shown the world that the fascist gangsters can be stopped 


N midsummer all attention was 

fixed upon a small hill on the Pa- 
cific coast of the Soviet Union. What 
happened there was of importance to 
the whole world. This was well un- 
derstood in Tokyo and Berlin. It 
was not so well understood by certain 
sections of the American press, which 
pretended to see only a border “‘inci- 
dent” on a disputed frontier in a re- 
mote and unimportant corner of the 
world. ‘This is isolationism under its 
most dangerous illusions. 

As for it having been a mere bor- 
der incident, Litvinov aptly remarked 
that frontier guards are not usually 
armed with heavy artillery. This was 
clearly a bold and unsuccessful attempt 
by the Japanese militarists to occupy 
a portion of Soviet territory or to pro- 


voke a war between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. It was no border in- 
cident, but an event of world im- 
portance, 


The clash occurred on a well-de- 
fined frontier at a place whose strate- 
gic importance is well known to the 
military experts of several nations. 
We print in this issue a photograph of 
a map which clearly marks the frontier 
below Lake Khasan in the only man- 
ner by which any frontier 
definitely established, that is by agree- 


can be 


ment between the powers then in pos- 
session of the territory on both sides 
Attached to the map are 
the signatures and seals of the Chinese 
and Russian representatives who, on 
June 26, 1886, signed the so-called 
Hunchung Agreement, which clearly 
places the hill Zaozernaya (or Chang- 
kufeng) in Russian territory. Lack- 
ing any subsequent agreements revising 


of the line. 


this boundary—and none exists—that 
instrument defines the border between 
the Soviet Union and what the Jap- 
call ‘““Manchukuo.” As 
one pointedly remarked, if there were 
any doubt about the sovereignty of 
Zaozernaya Hill, 


be clear: it does not belong to the 


anese some 


one thing would 
Japanese military, who have no rights 
there. The hill must belong to the 
Soviet Union or to China—and China 
does not claim it. But there is no 
question of sovereignty. Japan has not 
been able to dispute the map of the 
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1886 agreement and has produced no 
other map. The only question was 
whether Japan could seize and hold 
this rather important hill which over- 
looks the approaches to Possiet Bay 
and to the port of Rashin. Zaozer- 
naya Hill is about eighty-one miles 
from Vladivostok and only six miles 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

On July 20th, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Moscow claimed Zaozernaya 
Hill for Japan and insolently demanded 
the withdrawal of the Soviet border 
guards. He was promptly rebuffed 
and presented with the frontier map. 
In the current manner of the fascist 
bullies, Shigemitsu threatened force. 
And why not? By such threats Hitler 
and Mussolini have already won much 
territory. But threats do not work 
in Moscow. The Japanese threats 
met a sharp rebuke from the Soviet 
power. Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
advised the Japanese not to try to 
blackmail the Soviet Union on its own 
territory. 

When bluster failed, the Japanese 
militarists played another card. They 
tried a sudden blow, attempting to 
confront the Soviet Union with “ac- 
complished fact.” On July 29th Jan- 
anese forces entered Soviet territory 
and attacked the Soviet border patrol 
of eleven men on Bezymianaya Hill, 
about two kilometers north of Zaozer- 
When five of the Red Army 
were killed, the remainder, 
wounded and fighting furiously, were 
compelled to retreat. Reinforcements 
soon came up and drove the invaders 
out. During the night of July 31, 
two Japanese infantry regiments, sup- 
ported by artillery, attacked and partly 
occupied Zaozernaya Hill, penetrating 
Soviet territory to a depth of three 
Heavy artillery fire compelled 
the Soviet border patrols to retire. 
Heavy fighting lasted all of July 31st 
and August Ist. Red Army reinforce- 
ments finally drove the Japanese 
troops back across the border. This 
was a sharp engagement, with many 
killed and wounded on both sides. In 
their retreat, the Japanese abandoned 
on Soviet territory five field guns, 
fourteen machine guns, 157 rifles, and 
much ammunition. Before the Jap- 


naya. 
men 


miles, 





By JOHN GARNETT 


anese attack, and during the battle 
which ensued, the Soviet troops did 
not once cross the frontier, although 
this restraint kept them from outflank- 
ing the invaders. 

At dawn on August 2nd, the Jap- 
anese forces attacked again and suf- 
fered severe losses from Soviet planes 
and artillery. At this point, the Jap- 
anese militarists sought to cover their 
retreat under diplomacy. On August 
4th, Shigemitsu told Litvinov that the 
Japanese desired to settle the “‘inci- 
dent” in a peaceful manner. Litvinov 
replied that an invasion of Soviet ter- 
ritory with artillery was scarcely an 
evidence of peaceful intent. 

The Foreign Commissar took this 
opportunity to remind the Ambassador 
that the Japanese military, having 
been temporarily in occupation of 
Zaozernaya Hill, could see for them- 
selves that there were no fortifications 
there and no preparations for any of- 
fensive operations by the Soviet forces 
This proved the peaceful intentions of 
the Soviet Government. However, 
declared Litvinov, the Soviet people 
will not accept the presence of for- 
eign troops on their territory, and will 
not shirk any sacrifices to rid their 
country of invaders. 

The next chapter is written in the 
communique of the Staff of the First 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Sovfoto and Photochronica . 
From top to bottom: 1) Workers in a Moscow factory meet to express their in- 
dignation at the insolent invasion of Soviet territory by Japanese troops. 2) A 
Red Army soldier during tactical manoeuvres. 3) A munition workers’ float passes 
through the Red Square in the annual sport parade. 4) Young Soviet workers 
decorated by their government for their part in building Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur 
new Soviet city in the Far East 
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THE MAP ATTACHED TOfH 


Above is a reproduction of the original map 
between Tsarist Russia and Imperial China which 
Japanese troops attempted to occupy, on Soviet t 
dash line runs along on the west side of Changkwe 
on Russian territory. Below is a reproduction of 
nessed the treaty. These reproductions from the 4 
sent to this country by radio. 





Above on the right is an exact interpretation ¢ 
Changkufeng (Zaozernaya) Hill. In a despatch 
September 10, Demaree Bess reports finding con 
“The Long White Mountain or A Journey into! 
bay Civil Service, who traveled through Manchumt 
Treaty and the frontier thereby demarcated are 4 
to the Northeast of the border marked on the mé 
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rly places Changkufeng (Zaozernaya) Hill, which 

At the top, the border shown by the dot- 
g Hill (marked by a cross), with the Hill clearly 
signatures of the Chinese and Russians who wit- 


Geneva to the Christian Science Monitor of 
tion of the Soviet claim in an out-of-print book 
huria” by H. E. M. James of the British Bom- 

lanchugto Hunchung in 1886, in which the Hunchung 
Mibed in detail. The territory of Soviet Russia is 
the maPouthwest of the border is Manchurian territory. 
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Sovfoto and Photochroni 


From top to bottom: (top right) 1) Marshal of the Soviet Union, General Vassily 
Bluecher, Commander of the Special Far Eastern Red Army. 2) Gorbunov, a 
machine-gunner of the Pacific Fleet, at the naval exercises of the warship’s crew. 
3) A Red Navy Border Detachment of the Far East during their leisure hours. 4) 
One of the main streets in Khabarovsk, important city of the Soviet Far East which 


has become a modern metropolis 
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(Maritime) Army of the USSR as 


follows: 


“On the day following the ‘peace’ pro- 
posal made by Ambassador Shigemitsu 
to Comrade Litvinov on Aug. 4th of this 
year, Japanese troops beyond Lake 
Khasan opened intensive fire on Soviet 
territory. Numerous artillery of all 
caliber, including heavy, kept firing from 
Manchukuo territory, covering the oper- 
ations of a Japanese infantry going into an 
attack against Soviet troops. The Soviet 
troops opened artillery fire in reply. 
After an artillery duel lasting three to 
four hours, as a result of which the Jap- 
anese artillery was crushed, the Soviet 
units, with the participation of Soviet 
airplanes, launched a counter-attack and 
drove the remaining Japanese troops 
from our territory, firmly occupying our 
border points.” 


After this 
again appeared at the Foreign Office in 
Moscow on August 7th. Then it was 
that Litvinov that the battles 
around Zaozernaya were not to be dis- 
incidents.” 


experience, Shigemitsu 


~ said 


missed as mere “border 
Shigemitsu made some rather devious 
proposals for cessation of hostilities. 
Litvinov again pointed out the insin- 
cerity of peace proposals accompanied 
by shell fire and violation of frontiers. 
The People’s Commissar spoke clearly 
and firmly. The Soviet Government, 
he said, was resolved in the future to 
killing 


wounding of its border guards. It 


prevent this constant and 


would not endure even a temporary 
occupation of the smallest corner of its 
Henceforth, against such 
Soviet Government 


was fully determined to employ the 


territory. 
aggressions, the 


most severe measures, including artil- 
lery and airplanes. Tell your govern- 
ment, said Litvinov to the Japanese 
Ambassador, to compel its armies to 


It was time to 


‘ 


respect our frontiers. 
interminable “incidents.” 

On_August 8th the Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Berlin visited the Nazi For- 
eign Minister von Ribbentrop. On 
the following day, the foreign corre- 
spondents in Berlin were reliably in- 


stop these 


tormed that in response to a Japanese 
plea for support, Germany had offered 
its “sympathy’—and nothing more. 

The New York Times correspond- 
ent in Berlin cabled: 

“It is now accepted as an authentic 
German viewpoint that the Reich real- 
izes that it has in Japan an embarrassing 
ally.” 

Thus the Berlin-Tokyo axis cracked 
under the blows of the Red air fleet. 
When Japan failed in the attempt to 
create a diversion in Asia, it became 
an ‘“‘embarrassing ally.” 


Bluff and blackmail having failed, 
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the Japanese militarists made another 
attempt with artillery. Again the story 
is told in the Soviet military commu- 
niqué: 

“On Aug. 9th Japanese troops again 
launched a number of attacks on Zaozer- 
naya (Changkufeng) eminence held by 
our troops. The Japanese forces were 
driven back suffering heavy losses. Our 
troops are in positions running along the 
border line, with the exception of the 
district of Bezymianaya eminence where 
the Japanese troops form a wedge ex- 
tending about 200 meters into our ter- 
ritory, while our troops, in their turn, 
form a wedge extending about 300 meters 
into Japanese-Manchurian territory.” 

That was the end of that “inci- 
dent.” On August 10th, Shigemitsu 
came to the Foreign Office and quickly 
accepted the reasonable and moderate 
terms proposed by the People’s Com- 
missar. These were simply to cease 
firing and appoint a mixed commission 
to settle the border question on the 
basis of the existing maps and agree- 
ments. Hostilities in the district of 
Lake Khasan ceased on August 1 Ith. 

This sharp and unequivocal rebuke 
to an insolent member of a fascist ag- 
gressor group resounded throughout 
the world. It was heard in Prague 
and Hankow and Barcelona. Every- 
where the friends of peace hailed this 


determined, courageous __ resistance. 
Everywhere those under threat of 


Nazi and Fascist brutality saw that 
the gangster governments could be 
thrown back on their heels. 

Because of what happened on slopes 
of two small hills in a far corner of 
Asia, the progressive forces of the whole 
world felt stronger and more 
fident. 


con- 


The Japanese militarists obligingly 
permitted a correspondent of the 4s- 
sociated Press to view a part of the 
battle. He told the whole world of 
the precision of Soviet artillery and 
the skill of Soviet aviation. 

So the world sees that the Soviet 
Union can and will resist aggression 
from any quarter. So the world sees 
that Soviet artillery and Soviet avia- 
tion is well prepared and expertly 
manned. And, no less impressively, 
the world sees that the Red Army, 
having accomplished its task, having 
expelled the intruder, rests quietly on 
its arms behind its frontier. There 
was no bragging in Moscow, no 
threats. That job was done. 

There is no certainty that it may 
not have to be done again, on that 
frontier or another. These fascist 
bullies are stupid, stubborn fellows. 
They may be preparing another blow, 


another attempt to break into the So- 
cialist land. It may be necessary to 
teach them another lesson. 

As stated above, some 
the American press lamentably failed 
to understand these events. There 
was, for example, a theory advanced 
in certain quarters which should have 
been better informed, that the Soviet 
forces provoked the clash as a gesture 
of assistance to China. Common sense 
refutes this. The Soviet Union was 
defending its own territory, behind its 
own clearly established frontier. There 
is the map. By no stretch of the im- 
agination can this be described as 
Soviet provocation, 


sections of 


The Soviet people desire ardently to 
help their friends and brothers in 
China. No doubt they will find ap- 
propriate ways to do this. But for 
that purpose they do not engage in ir- 
responsible military adventures. 

Speaking in Leningrad on June 
23rd, Litvinov gave a clear prediction: 


“Japan in her program of aggression 
is not limited by the boundaries of China, 
and sometimes permits herself to dream 
about Soviet lands. But we do not want 
Soviet lands to be the objects of such 
tancies. 

Litvinov spoke at length upon the 
boundless ambitions of the fascist ag- 
gressors, 

“Germany,” he said, “builds a foreign 
policy on unlimited aggression. . . 
When states with unlimited aggressive 
ambitions are acting on the world arena, 
openly talking of their striving to dom- 
ination over whole continents . . . not a 
single state however strong and remote 
it might be, can be guaranteed that the 
waves of such a frenzied aggression will 
not roll to its own border.” 

In a brilliant analysis of the role of 
the fascist aggressors, Litvinov said: 

“Because of their internal weakness 
and insufficient resources, the present 
aggressors require rapid military suc- 
cesses.” 

Swiftly and in a most salutary fash- 
ion, the military power of the Soviet 
people showed the Japanese that they 
could not hope for any rapid military 
success. Whatever the Japanese may 
have planned or hoped, they soon 
changed their minds in tne face of 
Soviet resistance. 

The Japanese militarists could have 
saved themselves a disastrous humilia- 


tion if they had remembered in time 


this warning: 


“We stand for peace and defend 
the cause of peace. But we do 
not fear threats and are ready to 


answer the war-makers blow for 
blow.” (Stalin). 
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Question: We would like you to dis- 
cuss the salient points of the Soviet bud- 
get. “Family of readers,” New York 
City. 

Answer: The Consolidated All-Union 
budget of the USSR was presented by 
the Soviet Commissar of Finance, Zve- 
rev, to the sessions of the Supreme Coun- 
cil held in Moscow, August 10-21. 
There was a very lively and searching 
debate in both houses, the Supreme 
Council of the Union and the Council of 
Nationalities. As a result the budget 
committees of both houses finally agreed 
on recommendations for amending the 
schedules of the budget which the gov- 
ernment accepted. While the budget 
committees revised some of the items 
of both income and expenditures down- 
ward, they raised others and, as a result 
of the reshuffling of the figures, one and 
a half billion rubles were added to both 
the income and expenditure side, as com- 
pared with the original budget presented 
by the government. 

The budget as adopted amounts to 
132,637,993,000 rubles income and 131,- 
137,993,000 rubles, expenditures. Of 
this about 96.3 billion rubles will be 
spent by the Union and 34.7 by the 
Union Republics and through local gov- 
ernments. Thus the Soviet Union must 
be the envy of all budget makers in the 
world, as it alone among the major pow- 
ers escapes deficits and shows surplus. 
In keeping with the general prosperity 
of the Soviet Union, the growth of its 
productive resources, the constantly 
growing demand for educational and all 
other cultural facilities, the present bud- 
get is over 20 percent larger than the 
previous one. The Soviet budget is the 
channel through which the entire people 
use the power of their government to 
mobilize financial resources and redirect 
them towards the realization of the in- 
dustrial, agricultural, educational, cul- 
tural and scientific planning of the na- 
tion. 

Thus, over 70 percent of the income 
is derived from a so-called turn-over 
tax. All Soviet producing organizations 
assess their product with a turn-over 
tax. The size of the tax is approved by 
the government. The greater the pro- 
ductive activity of socialized industry 
and agriculture, the greater the revenue 
for the Soviet budget. The regulations 
governing the size of this turn-over tax 
enable the government to vary its sched- 
ule in favor of a policy of reducing re- 
tail prices for consumers’ goods. The 
tremendous increase in the turn-over of 
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problems or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed on 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 114 E. 32nd St., N. Y. 


consumers’ goods yields a larger turn- 
over tax, though the prices are con- 
stantly revised downward. 

The next item of revenue in impor- 
tance is the profit made by Soviet indus- 
tries. About 10 percent of the entire 
budget is derived from this source. With 
the growth of efficiency in operating 
Soviet industries, economies arising out 
of the mastery of technique and in- 
creased productivity of labor, a greater 
profit is yielded to the industries. Indus- 
tries are required to turn over only a 
part of their profits to the budget. The 
remainder of their profits, industries use 
for the enlargement of the plant capacity 
in addition to budgetary allotments. 

The balance of the income is derived 
from a variety of sources, each one ac- 
counting for no more than 2 or 3 per- 
cent of the budget. Thus, direct taxes 
on the population account for less than 
3 percent of the budget. There is some 
small revenue from import duties. About 
5 percent of the budget is derived from 
internal loans. ‘There are about 50 mil- 
lion adults who are holders of Soviet 
bonds. Soviet citizens loan the govern- 
ment some of their savings for reinvest- 
ment which in turn directly benefits the 
entire Soviet people. The budget provides 
a sinking fund for repayment of loans 
maturing annually. 

On its expenditure side, the current 
budget shows increases in the appropria- 
tions of capital investment in industry, 
agriculture, railroads, hydro-electric sta- 
tions, canal and road building, communal 
services, housing and the like. Over 40 
percent of all appropriations on the bud- 
get will be used for this purpose, creat- 
ing new sources of wealth production. 
About 20 percent of the budget will be 
devoted to further increase of the de- 
fensive might of the Soviet Union. This 
is one item of the budget in which the 
Soviet Union may be said to lag behind 
other countries, for Japan spends about 
80 percent of its entire budget for mili- 
tary purposes, and Germany, according 
to the best information available, spends 
almost 70 percent of its budget on ag- 
gressive armament. 

And lastly, we come to the appropria- 
tions grouped in the Soviet budget under 
the general heading of Social and Cul- 
tural Appropriations. These include the 
educational bill of the nation, health 
protection and health services, nurseries, 
state theaters, libraries, museums, sani- 
toriums, rest homes, old age pensions 
(unemployment relief does not figure in 
the budget since there isn’t any unem- 
ployment in the country), The budget 
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for 1938 appropriates roughly about 32 
billion rubles for this expenditure, rep- 
resenting a 22 percent advance over last 
year. The larger portion of this amount 
will be spent for education. To this 
amount must be added about 10 billion 
rubles more which will be spent directly 
for social and cultural purposes by the 
trade unions. ‘The industries turn over 
to the trade unions, outside of the budget, 
about 10 billion rubles as social security 
assessment of the industry which amount 
the trade unions spend for substantially 
the same purpose as the government un- 
der the social and cultural appropriation. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
contrast the budgetary allocations of 
other countries with that of the Soviet 
Union. For example, in the budgets of 
1937 Japan appropriated for education 
2.6 percent of its budget; Italy, 5 per- 
cent; Poland, 7.5 percent; England, 6.6 
percent; France, 7.7 percent. Poland, 
the Western neighbor of the USSR 
counts 5% million illiterates, or about 
20 percent of its population. In West- 
ern Ukraine under Polish rule, 60 per- 
cent of the population is illiterate, where- 
as there is universal literacy in the 
Soviet Ukraine. 

A very interesting feature of the bud- 
getary allocations in the USSR particu- 
larly for educational purposes is the pro- 
portionately greater amounts granted the 
smaller republics and regions than for 
the bigger brothers in the Union, such 
as the Russian Federated Republic, or 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia Republics. 
This illustrates the spirit which domi- 
nates the union of the peoples which 
comprise the USSR. The funds are dis- 
bursed on the basis of greater need of 
the given region regardless of whence 
the greatest amount of revenue is de- 
rived. This principle also covers the 
allocation of funds for industry which is 
planned with the aim of creating the 
greatest possible equality of opportunity 
for all of its nationalities, small or large. 
And the Union is mindful of the fact that 
under Tsarist rule, the non-Russian peo- 
ple and especially the people on the out- 
skirts of the Union were held in darkness 
and oppression and are in the greatest 
need of the most rapid development to 
put them on an equal basis with the peo- 
ples who have had greater advantages. 

Throughout the debate, along with 
criticism of the various departments of 
the government for inefficiency, duplica- 
tions and the like, each and every deputy 
testified to the colossal growth of every 
region, to the indissoluble brotherhood 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Yevdokia Vanerkke, a Chuvash 
woman, writes to a friend about 
the great changes wrought in her 
life by the October revolution. 


My beloved Varuk: 


RECEIVED your letter in the 

morning post, and now that I have 
finished my work, I hasten to 
answer it. 


day’s 


Yes, that was my picture you saw in 
the magazine, but I no longer resemble 
it very much. The photographer, in 
taking the pictures of all of us dele- 
gates, made us look young beyond our 
fondest hopes. He smoothed away all 
but if you were to look 
at the real me, instead of the picture, 
you would not recognize the little Al- 
duk from the parochial school whom 
the priest always rapped over the head 
with his greasy psalter, because I could 
never master the verses. 


my wrinkles, 


Incredible as it seems, 
forty-seven years old. Much water has 
run under the bridge in all this long 
while, and you and I now live in an 
entirely different epoch, as different 
from what was, as a green, strong oak 
from a decayed aspen tree. Everything 
around us has changed: the whole 
country, our native Chuvashia, and 
even our Little Karachkino, where we 
grew up together. 

I was there this summer. 


I am already 


In the 
past few years almost everything has 
been rebuilt. The pine boards gleam 
goldenly in the sun. On the square 
stands a maternity hospital. ‘They have 
built a mill and new farm buildings. 
. Only the place itself remains as 
it was; the forest, the ravines with the 
green nut trees, where we used to sing 
—remember ? 
A capful of nuts, none to divide them 
with ; 
No one to share a lonely girl’s tears. 
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They say that a year ago the last 
wooden plough was taken away and 
placed in the museum at Cheboksara. 
When I arrived, they were gathering 
the crop with machines from the col- 
lectives’ field—that self-same field near 
the village where you and I swung our 
sickles as farm laborers for 15 kopeks 
a day. 


You ask me to tell you about my 
life, what has happened to me since 
then, how I came to be in the city. 


What shall I tell you about? How | 
took pedagogical courses in Simbirsk, 
how every year I was thrown out of 
school because father could not afford 
to pay the fees for my education, and 
had to beg for the money to send me 
back? 

The courses were academic only in 
name. Actually they were organized 
at the seminary for the specific purpose 
of preparing wives for the future 
priests. I remember, in my last year 
there, they rehearsed weddings and 
shaved the men like priests. When 
we, the girls, complained to the rector 
that we were taught only handwork 
and the catechism, he replied very 
bluntly, “Future wives of priests are 
not supposed to know anything more.” 

I did not marry a priest. I returned 
to the village to teach. In the rural 
school I gave the children their les- 
sons in the Chuvash tongue, but the in- 
spector warned me that unless I forgot 
this language and taught only in Rus- 
sian, he would discharge me. 

My husband, a teacher, was called 
to the front in the first year of the 
World War. Here he is before me, in 
a faded picture, a soldier of Tsar Nich- 
olas, wearing an army cap and a metal 
belt with eagles on it. I was photo- 
graphed with him in Old Russia. That 
was the first time I ever rode in a train. 

First there came the news from the 
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front that my brother had been killed. 
He had three children. I began to cro- 
chet lace in order to help support his 
family. Soon after, | was notified of 
my husband’s death. And so at twenty- 
six | became a widow. ‘These are bit- 
ter things to remember. After my first 
son was born, and I beheld that small 
crying bundle, my heart contracted 
with fear for his future. I could not 
sleep. I wept that night, and even 
wished that he had been still-born. 


Now I am ashamed of that weak- 
ness. ‘This son of mine is now full- 
grown. He is an agronomist, he is 


married and happy. But | did not 
know then how our life would change. 
1 did not know then that our country 
would become the first country in the 
world where exploitation, oppression 
and misery would be wiped out, where 
socialism would be built, and I, Yev- 
dokia Vanerkke, daughter of a Chuvash 
and a Mariiky, two nationalities only 
recently regarded as dying, forgotten, 
crushed to the ground, would be in the 
ranks of the builders. 

This is what actually happened. And 
I recall without bitterness the rest of 
my life, even though it has by no means 
been serene and happy. In those later 
years I lost my mother, father, my 
daughter and my _ second _ husband, 
whom I loved dearly, and through 
whose influence I joined the Commu- 
nist Party. 

My new life began in 1921 in Che- 
boksara. I was sent here as teacher. 
In the ruins of an old monastery, we 
began to build the first Chuvash school. 
We had little to eat, nothing with 
which to heat the place, no writing ma- 
terials. To begin with, no Chuvash 
school books had ever existed anywhere. 
At one time there was a proverb, “The 
cow ate the Chuvash book.” I began 
to teach without school books. I pre- 
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pared myself thoroughly for each les- 
son, worked out a definite plan. ‘Lhe 
students, quite handy at drawing, 
vould draw placards for me on wall- 
paper (we had no other then) of the 
subject we were studying—a peasant’s 
hut—a rural street—field work—Win- 
ter. Our native poet, Shelebi, who is a 
very old man now, was the manager 
of this school. He wrote his first verses 
for my lessons. He wrote of Spring, 
of Lenin, of the Revolution. By the 
end of the year, these daily verses had 
been compiled into a fairly good prim- 
er. We called it “Beginning of the 
Road.” It was good for seven editions. 
The Chuvash writer Yep-Mishi, stud- 
ied his grammar in this primer, and 
then he helped me to compile a second 
school book, a Chuvash anthology. And 
so I made friends among the new Chu- 
vash intelligentsia. I was appointed 
chairman of the educational workers’ 
union. And then the party sent me to 
work among the women. 

I worked in the city and in the coun- 
try, and this interlude I remember with 
extreme pleasure. It was a delight to 
me to war upon ignorance, superstition 
—upon all the old ugly existence that 
I despised because I had experienced it 
all myself. How often in the old days 
the priests, the kulaks and the land- 
lord had tried to beat me, the wretches! 

I organized campaigns against illit- 
eracy as well as medical stations to 
fight against trachoma, so that we 
would get rid of ignorance and disease. 
And when they say now, that the Chu- 
vash women are 95 per cent literate, 
where formerly there were only 16 
per cent, when they say that in Chu- 
vashia only 13 per cent of the people 
suffer from trachoma, where formerly 
it was nearly 80 per cent, I feel that I 
too have contributed a little to this 
achievement. 
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Even now I receive letters from va- 
and 
have not 


from collectives, 


visited for 


rious regions 
several 
years, but where I am remembered, 
inviting me to come help celebrate 
March 8, or “Akatui” our national 
Spring festival. But now, Varuk, I 
am a government official—the chair- 
man of the District Soviet, and I can- 
not, therefore, leave my post here. 
This district was formed only two 
years ago. It is comprised of the most 
remote, and consequently the most 
backward village Soviets, which for- 
merly belonged to the neighboring dis- 


which | 


trict. Shikhazani, our centre, is only 
a village. 
It was necessary for us to build 


everything from the very beginning. 
Of course it was not so easy. Now 
things are going well here, but in the 
first few months I had to do every- 
thing myself, even to live right in my 
own office. I had to sleep on the desk, 
my two children with me—my boy of 
thirteen and the little girl, who was 
then three years old. 

But enough of this. Let me write 
you about a later period, even about 
today. You will see what I am doing 
and why I enjoy my work so much. 

This morning, for example,-I got 
up at seven, and first of all went to 
see how the building of the new school 
is getting on. Gradually we are build- 
ing up our centre. We already have 
a general supply store, homes for the 
various specialists—cattle specialists, 
agronomists, surveyors, doctors and 
teachers. “The new school will soon 
be ready. We shall have a restaurant, 
and in the Spring we shall begin to 
build a House of Culture with an audi- 
torium seating four hundred. The 
cold, damp church lodgings, where all 
our cultural work is now concentrated, 
as well as our talkies, radio station and 






library, are too small and uncomfort- 
able. 

After lunch I received callers. The 
chairman of the kolhoz came to see 
me, a former Red Army man, he still 
wears his peaked cap. He discussed 
with me the matter of storing lumber. 
Next came an old woman, belonging 
to the kolhoz, to complain that her 
son had been excluded from the peda- 
gogical technicum. I immediately sent 
someone there, to see what was wrong. 
Then came the mother of a large fam- 
ily to tell me that she had not received 
her bonus. It appears that the town 
treasury was empty when she applied 
so I got that matter straightened out. 
‘Towards the end I had a most inter- 
esting visitor. Even to you, a city- 
dweller, as you call yourself, she 
would appear very curious. Imagine a 
very young girl with a round, ruddy 
face, blue eyes, white teeth, dressed in 
felt boots, short sheepskin coat below 
which hangs a red, embroidered skirt, 
a grey kerchief tied neatly under her 
chin, and . . . a new portfolio under 
her arm. 

This is Iliana Ivanova, chairwoman 
of the Shungur village Soviet, twenty 
years of age, a non-party person. She 
was elected to office recently and un- 


expectedly. Previously, a man sent 
from outside had been chairman in 
Shungur. He began to drink excess- 


ively and we were faced with the ne- 
cessity of removing him immediately. 
But whom could we substitute? We 
discussed several candidates, but none 
seemed suitable. At the plenary ses- 
sion of the Village Soviet, it was de- 
cided to elect Iliana Ivanova. She was 
the best worker in the fields, and had 
earned the title of “First Stakhano- 
vite.” 

I had known her before and knew 

(Continued on page 34) 
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North Pole Epic 


On Top or THE Worip. By Lazar 
Brontman, with a foreword by Professor 
Otto Y. Schmidt. The story of the So- 
viet Expedition to the North Pole, 1937- 
38. New York, Covici Friede. 


HE stirring record of the great 

work done last year by Soviet Russia 
on the Arctic Sea, the establishment of 
the four-man scientific station at the 
North Pole, the series of brilliant trans- 
polar flights that culminated in the dis- 
appearance of Levanevsky and his crew, 
has been blazoned on the front-pages of 
the world’s press. The significance of 
that record is still to be recognized by the 
world’s journalists and readers alike. 

Well over fifteen years ago Stefansson 
broke with tradition and dogma, and split 
all thought on the Arctic into two great 
factions. He maintained that the Polar 
Basin is potentially useful to man for 
the maintenance, there, of highly import- 
ant meteorological observatories and for 
transpolar intercontinental airlines. His 
contentions were based on three fund- 
amental theses, on the validity of which 
they stood or fell. Those were: (1) 
that the Polar Basin is much calmer 
and warmer than is generally supposed, 
(2) that there is a great deal of animal 
life in the Arctic Sea, (3) that the float- 
ing Arctic ice is of such a nature that 
commercial planes can land on it in safe- 
ty, and almost at will, the hero-school 
of arctic exploration, headed by Amund- 
sen, refuted all three of those theses and 
dismissed Stefansson’s claims about the 
friendliness and the potential utility of 
the Polar Sea as dreams of a dangerous 
madman. 

The controversy was the most impor- 
tant in the entire field of polar geography. 
On its outcome hinged not only the possi- 
bility of adding some two-million square 
miles to our inhabited world (in the sense 
in which the Mediterranean Sea is part 
of our inhabited world), but also the 
fundamental question of whether, in a 
practical sense, the world is truly a globe 
or the cylinder with the useless “ends” 
that it was in Amundsen’s cosmology. 

For fifteen years such men as Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, the Russians who did 
such brilliant work in rescuing the sur- 
vivors of the Nobile crash, and even 
Amundsen himself, who was chronically 
and tragically unable to realize the 
significance of his own observations, piled 
up proof after proof that Stefansson was 
right. Generally, however, those proofs 
were not accepted by a world that had 
to be swayed by some great, utterly con- 
clusive, and above all highly dramatic 
demonstration. 

That was the service that Soviet Russia 
did the world last year. In establishing 
their camp at the North Pole, the Rus- 
sian explorers landed their heavy planes 
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almost at will on the floating polar ice. 
The four men who lived on the ice for 
the better part of a year recorded the 
weather as being far warmer and calmer 
than the general public had ever dreamed 
of it as being, and recorded more animal 
life in the Polar Sea than even Stefansson 
had claimed for it. Those observations, 
coupled with the calm, businesslike, and 
purposeful manner in which they were 
made, were infinitely more important, in 
a scientific sense, than were the superb 
Russian transpolar flights that drama- 
tized to the world the possibilities of a 
future transpolar airline between Mos- 
cow and San Francisco, and so brought 
to fruition the centuries-old search for a 
commercial passage between the East and 
the West by way of the North. 

Lazar Brontman is a journalist who 
flew to the North Pole to help in the 
establishment of Papanin’s Camp there. 
His book is a record of the establishment 
of that camp, its later abandonment off 
the East Coast of Greenland, together 
with an abstracted record of the life and 
work at the camp and the observations 
made there. 

“On Top of the World” is a stirring 
human-interest story of one of the great- 
est and most important polar expeditions 
ever sent to the North,—an expedition 
that will rank for all time with those of 


Nansen and Stefansson for the decisive- ’ 


ness with which it settled fundamental 
issues. 

Brontman sensed, and recorded very 
ably, the calm determination of techni- 
cians who know exactly what they are 
out to do, keep their eyes on the goal, 
know that solid results are far more im- 
portant than heroic grandstand play,— 
and who therefore go at their work with 
efficiency and humor, (the two are always 
inseparable). 

Brontman’s book is a moving and able 
piece of the best kind of modern journal- 
ism. With a minimum of jingoism it 
records the stage-by-stage flight of four 
heavy planes to the North Pole, with 
some forty men and eleven tons of sup- 
plies. Ably it records the “perils” of that 
work, as problems to be solved by pro- 
fessional men in the pursuit of their pro- 
fessional tasks, and not as dragons to be 
slain for the sake of the slaying, in a 
bid for the world’s applause. 

There, in the expression of an enthusi- 
astic and yet calm and objective point of 
view, lies the greatest value of Bront- 
man’s book. But, through being good 
journalism and excellent reporting of the 
momentary human-interest scene, it lacks 
what most journalism necessarily lacks— 
a firm “rootedness” in historical perspec- 
tive. The overpowering drama of the 
painful development and unfolding of 
man’s ideas about the world that is his 
habitat, the drama in which Soviet Arctic 
heroes last year played so decisive a 
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part,—that is something of which Bront- 
man gives only occasional glimpses be- 
tween the lines, something to which he 
can give little more than lip-service be- 
cause he has not yet fully assimilated the 
historic trends that he mentions, or the 
full basic importance of Schmidt’s and 
Papanin’s work on the Polar Sea. 

“On Top of the World” is able, en- 
lightening, entertaining, and _ thought- 
provoking. But the almost overwhelming 
significance of that four-man camp on 
the ice, the triumphant theme that it 
carried so brilliantly in that symphony of 
human thought and heroic effort that be- 
gan in Elizabethan days when Robert 
Thorne and Sir Humphrey Gilbert con- 
ceived of the world as a globe and so 
started the search for the Northwest and 
Northeast Passages—those are matters 
that still remain to be recorded. The 
recording will grow out of the publica- 
tion of the scientific results. 


Eart P. HANSON 


Three Green Worlds 


GREEN Wortps. By Maurice Hindus, 
Doubleday Doran, $3.00. 


PEAKING of city intellectuals who 

located all dream fulfilments in the 
Soviet Union and, disappointed at not dis- 
covering Utopia there, turned against the 
Soviet Union, Maurice Hindus writes: 

“To me they were as pathetic in their 
hopes as they now are in their recantations. 
Formerly, whenever they saw blood they 
cried that it was a rosebush; now, whenever 
they see a rosebush they scream that it 1s 
blood! ... 

“My experience in a Russian village as a 
boy and my years on a farm in Mount Brook- 
ville had prepared me for an altogether dif- 
ferent approach to the Russian revolution... . 
I had only to think of the way Jim treated 
cows, pigs, horses, dogs and the way these 
animals were cared for in the old (Russian) 
village to appreciate the enormity of the 
purely Russian task that the revolution was 
facing or that any government in Russia 
would need to solve to make sheer physical 
existence tolerable. Unencumbered as | was 
with crusading slogans, “The Communist 
Manifesto’ meant to me little or nothing 
compared to a good stand of wheat, a field 
of square-cornered cabbage, or a cow stable 
with a clean floor and abundant sunlight.” 

This unusual experience is responsible 
for Maurice Hindus’ unique value as a 
reporter and interpreter of Soviet life. 
Sincerity, charm and unusual narrative 
gifts have enabled him to make brilliantly 
effective use of this experience. 

Green Worlds is an unaffected personal 
account of it. Rarely has autobiography 
been less self-conscious, more clearly and 
amiably aware of the surrounding world. 

Hindus’ situation was unusual. He was 
the son of one of the comparatively few 
Jewish peasants in Russia. He never felt 
apart from his Russian neighbors. In the 
exhausting struggle with life Russian and 
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Jewish folklore blended into a common 
demonology and people sought relief in 
the same resources of play and forgetful- 
ness. The Jewish boy played the village 
games; his father, like other mujiks, 
when he felt his burdens too much, 
ignored them with the help of vodka. 

When young Hindus was in his early 
teens his father died. His mother was 
making a precarious living for her eleven 
children by selling liquor without a li- 
cense. That course had been suggested 
by her neighbors who had sympathized 
with her in her plight and implemented 
their sympathy by a constant lookout for 
inspectors. It was a harassed life. Then, 
from the other side of the earth, came 
the news of America where life was 
said to be abundant and easy. The Hin- 
dus family joined the westward migration. 

Life in the Russian village had been 
hard and almost brutish. Life in New 
York, as soon as it settled into its rou- 
tine, revealed its own disadvantages. 
Sweated work and smothered tenement 
living had its effect upon young Hindus. 
Industrialism added a further terror, un- 
known in the village—the layoff. Yearn- 
ing for open fields, sunlight, the rhythm 
of the seasons, he became listless and 
hvpochondriac. He thought he was sick. 
However, he prescribed for himself cor- 
rectly. He went to an employment agency 
and signed on as a farmhand. 

The place he found himself in was an 
“upstate New York farming community 
‘hat he calls Mt. Brookville. It was a 
self-contained, self-confident group, with- 
out the ready emotionalism of his Russian 
village, but with friendly ways of its own. 
With an unobtrusive equality and fra- 
ternity it took him to itself. The farmer 
for whom he worked receives this tribute 
in the dedication “To the memory of Jim, 
the most irascible friend, the most sensi- 
ble teacher, the most humane American- 
izer I have ever known.” 

The American farmer was far ahead 
of the Russian farmer. He used his land 
more rationally, treated his animals bet- 
ter, and consequently got more work out 
of them. He used better tools and had 
developed better methods. At every point 
in the farming process, the American way 
got more for the effort exerted, more out 
ot the earth, better crops with less waste 
and spoilage. Young Hindus’ life here 
was an exciting education in “getting the 
hang of things.” While he was working 
he prepared for college. The atmosphere 
was one of optimism. Life was checkered 
hut opportunity always seemed near and 
large. 

Visiting Russia after the revolution, in 
stage after stage of the immense social 
changes introduced bv Soviet power, he 
saw the balance shifting. In spite of the 
devastation of war and famine, in spite 
of conservatism and inertia, the Russian 
farmers began to “get the hang of things.” 
They even got the hang of one thing, col- 
lectivized agriculture, which put them 
ahead of the American farmers. Mr. 
Hindus’ judgment of collectivized agri- 
culture is given in this paragraph: 


“T do not intend here to make a survey of 
collectivization. That is a subject for a sep- 
arate book. Yet IT must emphasize that by 
the summer of 1934, though still irked by the 
new discipline. multitudes of recalcitrant 
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peasants no longer doubted the superiority 
of large-scale mechanized farming over the 
former strip system of primitive tillage. At 
present, in spite of its enormous cost in sub- 
stance and in human and animal life, col- 
lectivization in my judgment constitutes the 
most triumphant achievement of the Revolu- 
a. 

“T firmly believe that the collectives are 
the Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights of 
the new order in the Russian village. Their 
far-flung plans to bring water on the land, 
especially from the lakes, marshes and rivers 
of the north, to sow grass and plant trees on 
exhausted and desert plains, to carry wheat 
farther and farther north and potatoes farther 
and farther south, to bring grain and vege- 
tables to the antarctic regions, to acclimate to 
the Russian lands a multitude of new crops 
which it had never grown—these, together 
with the strenuous and far-flung battles to use 
nly select seeds of everything that is planted 
and to breed only select cows, pigs, goats, 
sheep, chickens, are the most formidable 
guarantee Russia has yet evolved against the 
recurrence of the periodic famines that for 
over a thousand years had been devastating 
the peasantry in many regions.” 


In the same period, while this new 
farm life was being built in Russia, Mt. 
Brookville was changing, too. Mt. Brook- 
ville, revisited, appeared shrunken and 
saddened. It needed to get the hang of a 
social technique more modern than its 
own. Many of the farms had been aban- 
doned. The farmers who remained were 
apathetic. In place of the old expansive 
optimism there was now the hope that a 
squad of CCC boys would be detailed 
here at least to replant the forest which 
the once prosperous farmland had dis- 
placed. 

Green Worlds is a fascinating book. 
Its contrasts between the American and 
the old Russian folkways are absorbing. 
Its portraits of the Russian village per- 
sonalities and of the people of Mt. Brook- 
ville are vivid and effective. They yield 
a revealing insight into the life of three 
“green worlds,” the Russian countryside 
before and after the revolution and the 
American countryside before the World 
War. 

However, one feels at times that Mr. 
Hindus sees the countryside a little too 
exclusively. The book is called Green 
Worlds. By implication the green world 
is set apart from the dusty world of the 
cities. Hindus writes as if he had never 
completelv lost the countryman’s suspicion 
ot “city slickers.” His reference to gov- 
ernment is frequently in the tone of one 
who regards them as a city inveption to 
impose upon the country. It makes it 
possible for him to sveak of collectiviza- 
tion as if it were dissociated from the 
whole socialist program of the Soviet 
Union; to speak of Moscow, the capital, 
where a socialist government got the hang 
of collectivized agriculture and helped to 
bring it to the countryside, to speak of it 
with the old rural prejudices as merely 
a center of intrigue for power. It was 
because the leaders in Moscow were able 
to see the problem of life in the vast 
Soviet areas as a whole, that collectiviza- 
tion was organized and carried through. 
And it was because the best leaders in 
the countryside shared this comprehen- 
sive view that collectivization was so 
successful. 

Isipor SCHNEIDER 





New Women of Asia 


Women IN Tue Soviet East. By Fan- 
nina Halle. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $4.00. 


HE Soviet East covers approxi- 

mately 6,000,000 miles or three- 
quarters of the total area of the Soviet 
Union. The Caucasus, Central Asia and 
Northern Asia correspond, as Dr. Halle 
writes “to three human epochs, which 
cannot be measured in centuries, but 
rather in thousands of years . . . through 
the prehistoric to the historical epoch, 
and ending in the present, the world of 
today.” The transformation of these 
people within a brief period is literally 
thrilling, and Fannina Halle has de- 
scribed this extraordinary accomplishment 
in a book that is soberly documented and 
joyously written. 

The October Revolution brought to 
70,000,000 non-Russians a Magna Charta 
that most of them could not comprehend. 
Under the Tsar, they had been treated 
economically, politically and culturally as 
the dregs of colonial peoples. The few 
areas with any industrial development 
were far from the industrial level of 
Tsarist Russia. If the men of these na- 
tional minorities were treated like ani- 
mals, they in turn treated their women 
as lower than animals. (Dr. Halle cites 
many instances of sections where women 
were sent to freezing, filthy kennels to 
bear their children, apart from other 
human beings, while domestic animals 
were taken into the family hut to bear 
their young.) 

Until Soviet laws prohibited it, mar- 
riage as a commercial contract was the 
rule. The purchase of girl-children for 


The scenes below are from one of the most 
recent Soviet pictures shown in this coun- 
try, “City of Youth,” which deals with the 
young people who have built up “Kom- 
somolskaya,” thriving new city of the Sov- 
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brides, the capture of women for brides, 
the definition of wives as impure beings 
and daughters as alien burdens prevailed 
through varying parts of what is now the 
Soviet East, especially where the influence 


of Islam was strongest. Everywhere, 
women were heavily veiled; in some 
places they were not allowed to wear 
cloaks even in winter, could not sleep in 
the bed and, for food, were given the 
bones after their men had finished licking 
them. These backward peoples for whom 
there had never been a single university, 
no secondary schools in their native 
language, needed to learn how to read 
and to write before they could grasp the 
significance of the Declaration of the 
Russian Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment, signed by Lenin and Stalin and 
issued, November 2, 1917. Patriarchal 
traditions and antique superstitions ruled 
them; also killed them, for plagues and 
other hardships were causing many of 
these peoples to die out as a people. Fur- 
thermore, until 1925, civil war 
over much of their territory. 

After that, slowly but certainly the law 
to give equal rights to these submerged 
men and women of. the East became ful- 
filled in action. A handful of advanced 
men, presently joined by a few enlight- 
ened women, thrashed out their Eastern 
problems with the Central Committee. 
They knew that one of the most im- 
portant tasks was somehow to. break 
through the stifling shrouds and bring 
to life the half-dead women of the East. 
Native women together with European 
Russian women, many of whom had to 
put on the veil in order to reach their 
Eastern sisters to tell them they could 
abandon the veil, traveled and worked in 
these remote parts. The Women’s Sec- 
tion, special Women’s Clubs, Women’s 
Shops, Mountaineer Women huts were 
established. Some of the pioneers were 
murdered; most of them carried on their 
work at great risk and with equally 
great rewards: the veil itself and all it 
connoted was being cast aside. Eastern 
women were emerging to become treated 
as and to conduct themselves as equals 
by Eastern men and humankind all over 
the Union. 

Infant mortality has decreased in 
astonishing numbers, pestilences have been 
checked, industry has taken enormous 
strides, the cultural advancement has been 
stupendous. And in all these advances, 
Eastern women have played a vital part. 
They know, one might infer from Dr. 
Halle, perhaps even better than Eastern 
men the import of Lenin’s prediction that 
a new alphabet would be the real revolu- 
tion in the East. Where thirty-eight 
peoples never had even an alphabet for 
their unwritten, often unwritable lan- 
guages, a Latinized alphabet has been 
formulated for them. The results have 
been breath-taking whether you learn 
them through Dr. Halle’s own observa- 
tions, through the words of Eastern 
women with whom she talked, or through 
her careful statistics—for example: in 
1934, 70 per cent of the population of 
Central Asia was literate, as against 2 
per cent in the pre-revolutionary days. 

Dr. Halle’s historical and sociological 
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information is valuable, her account of 
her travels is vivid, but most exciting are 
her interviews with Eastern women who 
have become useful, creative, self-confi- 
dent citizens of the USSR. They repre- 
sent what were once nationalities that 
hated one another. Now, whether it is 
the dancer, the shock-worker, the teacher, 
the collective-farm worker, the silk spin- 
ner, the carpet weaver, the flyer, the gov- 
ernment official, the student, they are 
persons who possess what both men and 
women most desire: human dignity. 
LEANE ZUGSMITH 


A Soviet Scientist 
Looks at Life 


THe Oricin or Lire. By A. I. Oparin. 
Translated by 8. Morgulis, 270 pages, 
New York, The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


HE Soviet way proposes to make 

life better and better. It is thor- 
oughly grounded on a belief in evolution 
of which revolution is but a conscious 
step. It is carrying out to the best of its 
ability and at a higher level what started 
as a natural process in the evolution of 
matter into its living form. It is very 
important, then, for people who believe 
in the Soviet way and wish to create a 
future based on solid fact and the utmost 
of natural truth, to know how things ran 
by themselves before life became self- 
conscious. One should not be surprised, 
therefore, to find the most practical ideal- 
ists on earth very much concerned about 
the seemingly remote issue of how life 
began in our material world. 

Oparin is the associate director of the 
Biochemical Institute of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Science. He took fifteen years 
out to devote to the question of how life 
began on this earth. His motives, of 
course, were scientific and not religious. 
His attitude is in general agreement with 
the Marxian approach, i. e.—scientific, 
evolutionary and careful to allow for the 
struggle of the social classes. Indeed, 
throughout the ages discussion of the 
origin of life has very clearly reflected 
the special interests of those engaged in 
the discussion. Oparin’s first chapter 
“Theories of Spontaneous Generation of 
Life” brings this out clearly and goes on 
to show that neither sudden creation nor 
a lucky accident are good principles of 
explanation. 

Oparin then discusses the continuity of 
life. Reference is made to the classic 
work of Friedrich Engels, “Dialectics of 
Nature”, which disposed of both spon- 
taneous generation and the rival theory 
that life is eternal, and favored the view 
that a very long evolution has taken 
place to produce living matter from ordi- 
nary so-called dead matter. About spon- 
taneous generation Engels said: “It 
would be foolish to try and force nature 
to accomplish in twenty-four hours, with 
the aid of a bit of stinky water, that 
which it took her many thousands of years 
to do”. The other view requires a spe- 
cial life force, which has always eluded 
scientific treatment and has been of ser- 
vice only in supplying spooks, angels, 
devils and the like. 


Oparin plants himself modestly enough 
on this planet, and prefers to discuss 
“theories of the origin of life at some 
distant period of the earth’s existence”. 
From this point on the reviewer must 
warn the reader to prepare to learn a 
little chemistry and physics. Arguing 
from astronomical data and the evolution 
of the earth, Oparin figures out, for ex- 
ample, the great importance to life of 
the appearance of ammonia. From such 
beginnings evolution leads to very simple 
proteins. That, however, is not enough 
to make life. The proteins must form 
simple “colloidal” systems. Those are 
fine emulsions, suspensions, or jellies. 
These jellies, in turn, evolve into primary 
organisms, i. e., the simplest living sys- 
tems that manage to eat, breathe and 
reproduce. And, then, on and on goes 
evolution. 

Although the volume we are praising 
is a bit technical toward the second half 
it is clear enough for intelligent people 
in its argument and conclusions. A very 
good reason for reading it, besides the 
great cultural value of considering the 
origin of life, is that it is a fine example 
of what the Soviet way is doing and will 
be doing in science. 

Lucretius SMITH 


Exhibits on the USSR 


EADERS of Soviet Russia Today will 

be interested to know that The Amer- 

ican Russian Institute has announced the 

exhibits on the Soviet Union which will 

be available for distribution during the 

coming season. These exhibits, all of which 

are mounted on panels, are free except 

for the payment of round trip transporta- 
tion costs. 

Most outstanding is the General Exhibit 
on the USSR which was constructed in the 
Soviet Union at the end of 1937 and cov- 
ers such important subjects as government 
administration, national economy, rights 
of citizens, transportation, agriculture, la- 
bor and defense. Photographs are supple- 
mented with a wealth of charts and figures. 
Altogether the exhibit consists of fifty-four 
panels but sections on the various subjects 
may be reserved separately. Each panel is 
25” x 30”. 

Of particular interest to women is an 
Exhibit on Mother and Child containing 
charts and many photographs. Figures 
are given on medical consultations for wo- 
men and children, capacity of maternity 
homes, the number of women in Soviets, 
in industry, in universities, and in technical 
schools and on the total capacity of chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. Forty running feet of 
wall space is necessary for this exhibit. 

A small Architectural Exhibit which cov- 
ers construction of cities, reconstruction of 
Moscow, housing and special building 
types such as theatres, club houses and fac- 
tories is designed to show the general pub- 
lic what is happening in Soviet architec- 
ture. 

There is also a new collection of Soviet 
Caricatures, most of which are concerned 
with foreign affairs. 

In addition to these specialized exhibits 
the Institute has a good deal of general 
photographic material, as well as posters 
and maps. 

Reservations for the next eight months 
are being received now. For additional 
information please write: The American 
Russian Institute, 56 West 45th Street, 
New York, New York. 
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ANUARY, 1939, has been set as the 

date for the gathering of the new 
Soviet census. It will be remembered 
that a census was taken in January 
1937, but was declared invalid by the 
Council of People’s Commissars. The 
reason for this was that on checking the 
results evidences were found of serious 
sabotage. The first principles of statis- 
tical science had been violated, and gov- 
ernment instructions defied, in a deliber- 
ate effort to give a false picture of Soviet 
conditions. 

Every precaution has been taken 
against any repetition of this in the 1939 
census. A staff of experts has been work- 
ing for months preparing the census, and 
the new scientific methods that will be 
followed by the census takers guarantee 
that this will be the most accurate and 
far-reaching census that has ever been 
taken anywhere. It will provide exact 
data on the entire population of the 
USSR and its composition from the 
viewpoint of social groupings, occupa- 
tions, nationalities, age and level of cul- 
ture. 

The new census will no doubt contain 
many surprises since so many changes 
have taken place in the period since the 
last census. The population of the 
USSR is increasing at an unparalleled 
rate. The annual increase alone in the 
population of the USSR is equal to the 
total population of Finland. The birth- 
rate is increasing from year to year. In 
1937 it was 18 per cent in excess of that 
of 1936. The death rate, too is decreas- 
ing at a rapid rate. In 1937 it was 40 
per cent below that of 1913. 

The first and only census of modern 
times made in pre-revolutionary Russia 
was taken in 1897. A few examples will 
suggest the magnitude of the contrast 
between the Russia of then and now. 
Throughout the entire Tsarist Empire 
there were at that time only 79,000 
teachers and 16,956 doctors. In the 
Soviet Union today there are about 
950,000 teachers and 100,000 physicians. 
Moscow and its environs in 1897 num- 
bered slightly more than a million in- 
habitants. ‘Today Moscow’s population 
is approximately 4,000,000. 

The Soviet Government has from its 
inception expended a great deal of at- 
tention on statistics. The census of 1920 
took place under the difficult conditions 
of civil war. Under those circumstances 
the entire territory of the country could 
not be included since parts of it were 
occupied by the Whites and intervention- 
ists. In 1923 a census of the urban 
population of the Soviet Union was 
taken. The first All-Union census in- 
cluding all parts of the country was 
taken in 1926. This had a great politi- 
cal and economic significance and its find- 
ings greatly influenced the character of 
the first five-year plan. 

The forthcoming census will be a tre- 
mendous statistical operation, involving 
about 400000 accountants and control- 
lers. The census will start at 8 A.M. 
on January 17th and will continue for a 
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THE SOVIET CENSUS OF 1939 


period of seven days in the cities and ten 
days in the countryside. Between Janu- 
ary 12th and 16th the census takers will 
make a preliminary canvas to notify the 
whole population to be prepared for the 
census. 

A special system of control cards and 
checking has been worked out whereby 
it is believed that this census will include 
every single member of the population, 
and that no one will be counted more 
than once. To guard against error, tem- 
porary visitors and those temporarily 
absent from home will be enumerated 
both at the temporary and the permanent 
residence, and one duplicate card elimi- 
nated on the final checking. 

The census blank includes sixteen 
questions, most of which were included 
in the 1937 census. The first question 
which is new asks for the relationship of 
each individual to the head of the house- 
hold. The question regarding literacy 
is now better formulated than it was 
previously, as it was discovered that 
many people who could read but could 
not write had recorded themselves as 
completely illiterate, which is of course 
incorrect. 

The census of 1939 will be taken by 
a well trained and devoted group of 
workers, and the whole population is 
preparing to codperate to insure its abso- 
lute accuracy. An especially important 
role will be played by the lower govern- 





ment organs in both the preliminary 
work and the actual conducting of the 


census. The regional, city and rural 
Soviets have the responsibility for the 
selection ot the census workers, and for 
providing the necessary housing, trans- 
portation and other facilities for expedi- 
ting their work. 

The results of the census will provide 
most valuable material for the work of 
economic and cultural construction dur- 
ing the third five-year plan. They will 
reflect the gigantic economic, social and 
cultural achievements that have taken 
place in the Soviet Union during the 
twenty-one years of its existence. 

(Adapted from an article by I. Sautin 
in the Moscow “Izvestia” for July 27, 
1937) 


PUSHKIN MATERIAL 
REQUESTED 


The Pushkin Museum in Moscow is or- 
ganizing a special section to be devoted to an 
exhibit showing the response to the Pushkin 
Centenary celebration abroad. With that in 
view, they are urgently requesting contribu- 
tions from all authors, editors, publishers and 
translators of Pushkin of copies of books, 
magazine articles, speeches and so on dealing 
with Pushkin’s work in translation or in 
works about Pushkin himself. These will go 
to form part of the permanent collection of 
the Museum 

The Union of Soviet Writers, Kuznetsky 
Most 12, Moscow, USSR, has sent out a 
general appeal asking that all such materials 
be sent to them for transmission to the 
Museum. 








RED SOLDIER’S STAND 


* 
This is the Soviet boundary line, 


This is the place where yours and mine 


Come together, but are not one; 


For mine is the land where justice is done 


To all who work, and working, need; 


Mine is the land where no man’s greed 


Can gain the fruit of another’s toil. 


Mine is the land where all the soil 

Belongs to those who till the earth, 

And is shared with those at the blazing hearth 
Who forge the sfeel for the plowshare’s tip. 
Mine is the country that knows no whip. 


Behind me here my children play 


Or learn to live, not work all day 


At a grown man’s toil for a beggar’s pay. 
I stand here to keep at bay 
The evil forces that seek to break 


The peace I made by the war they'll make. 


I stand here on the boundary line 


Not coveting yours, but defending mine! 


WituiaM P. SmitH 









































INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


(Continued from page 8) 


state, or the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. More than half of all the 
families of the USSR are not working 
for wages at all, but are working with 
their own instruments of production, 
either individually or cooperatively, 
living in their own houses and sharing 
among themselves their own product; 
for instance, in the quarter of a million 
collective farms. But they must not 
hire labor, or engage in trading, or let 
their property to rent paying tenants. 

Space will not permit me to explain 
the working of planned production for 
community consumption. Judged by 
the amount produced, whether in capi- 
tal or consumers’ goods, in railways or 
canals, in hospitals or universities, in 
scientific research or holiday resorts, it 
has been brilliantly successful. This 
success is due to there being no enemy 
party. The general council of trade 
unions who take an active part in state 
planning, know that the amount set 
aside each year as wage fund will be 
estimated according to the past produc- 
tivity of the workers. Hence the trade 
unions have started what is called so- 
cialist competition; each individual in 
each plant competes with other indi- 
viduals and other plants, in seeking to 
produce more commodities for the 
wages to be received. They are all 
equally anxious to use any method of 
remuneration, or to introduce any ma- 
chinery, lessening effort and increasing 
productivity. What is even more sur- 
prising is the device of “patronage.” 
If one factory has beaten another fac. 
tory in the race for increased produc- 
tion, it is in honor bound to send its 
best men, and even provide machines 
to bring the other factory up to the 
level of production. This sounds ro- 
mantic. But as a matter of fact, as the 
wage fund is dependent on the total 
production of all the workers in all the 
plants, it is in the interests of each plant 
to increase the productivity of every 
other plant. That is obvious. So you get 
a unity between the personal motive to 
get more wages, and the public-spirited 
motive for increased production by the 
nation as a whole. It is this unifying 
effect of planned production for com- 
munity consumption which accounts 
for the immense progress which the 
USSR has made during the last ten 
years. It accounts also for the absence 
of unemployment. The more that is 
produced the more leisure will be per- 
mitted, the greater the social services 


available for the whole population; 
and, what is even more important, the 
more opportunities will be furnished 
for maximizing science and giving to 
everyone the pleasure derived from mu- 
sic, the drama, exploration of the land, 
the sea, and the air; general culture 
and the spirit of adventure. 








An American Scientist 


in the USSR 


HE September issue of “Scientific 

Monthly” has a sympathetic and 
informal account of one American scien- 
tist’s experience as a laboratory worker 
in the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Dean Burk, chemist in the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture in Washington, ap- 
parently decided to see for himself how 
the Soviet scientists work, live and play 
by going there to work. The results of 
his observations now appear in an article 
entitled “A Scientist in Moscow.” 

He speaks first of the Academy of 
Sciences which works in such close con- 
tact with the Soviet State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan) in coordinating and 
directing the scientific activities of the 
country. The Academy has _ recently 
been characterized by Karl T. Compton, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology as being “now in progress 
of doing some of the finest and most 
progressive scientific work to be found 
anywhere in the world.” 

Dr. Burk goes on to speak of the vast 
pioneering work done in science in the 
Soviet Union, the growth of laboratories 
and the number of scientific workers, 
among whom are many more women 
than elsewhere, and the fact that there 
is sometimes a lag between actual per- 





formance and quality quite understand- 
able in what is essentially a very new 
field for the Russians. He points out, 
however, that no lag exists between the 
application of science to large-scale opera- 
tion which is often the envy of far better 
industrially equipped countries. 

He is struck by the nature and extent 
of the popularity of science in Russia 
among all levels of the population as 
witnessed by the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions of interest and enthusiasm made by 
the masses to the scientists visiting the 
various International Scientific Con- 
gresses that have been held in recent 
years in Moscow and Leningrad. 

He is also impressed by the maximum 
of self-government that is achieved in 
the various scientific institutes and the 
fact that the opinions and wishes of the 
workers as a whole are made known in 
no uncertain terms at various meetings. 
He became convinced that “in their 
every-day work the older scientists on 
the whole yield to none in being active 
and sincere proponents of the new sys- 
tem and philosophy of their régime; 
most are unquestionably leaders in the 
procession, if they are in it at all.” 

He ends the article stressing the nec- 
essity “of entering with some sympathy 
into this Russian atmosphere to realize 
even the obvious features of a society 
based so distinctly on a scientific philos- 
ophy.” And he characterizes the Soviet 
scientist as a person who, “with a con- 
sciousness that his knowledge will spread 
for the good of all, adopts a strong feel- 
ing of social responsibility in a country 
where, to quote the late Academician 
Karpinsky, “science is given a place of 
honor.” 

These are just the highlights of the 
article, it should really be read to savor 
the warmth, humor and _ sympathetic 
understanding with which an American 
scientist appraises his fellow ‘scientists in 
the Soviet Union. 

RosALIND ZOGLIN 


Hon. Joseph B. Davies, former American Ambassador to the 
USSR, as he left Moscow to take up his new post in Brussels 
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An Answer to 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 


Dr. Rachelle Yarros, well known Chicago 
physician, has sent us a copy of a letter 
which she wrote to the New York Post in 
reply to a recent series on the Soviet abor- 
tion laws.. The Post did not publish the 
letter. We are very glad to have the op- 
portunity of doing so. 


Y attention has been called to an 
article by Miss Dorothy Bromley 
in the New York Post, under the caption, 
“Strike a Balance,” in which she discussed 
Russia’s abortion legislation, the subsidiz- 
ing of large families and related matters. 
She said she wished that “some voyager 
would make a point of finding out how 
Russian women feel about the baby pro- 
duction campaign now in full progress,” 
and meantime makes certain observations 
of her own which rest on misconceptions. 
May I, as a voyager who during two 
visits to Russia, in 1930 and in 1936, did 
make a point of finding out just how 
Russian women and girls feel about the 
baby production campaign, as well as 
about the abortion legislation and birth 
control, try to throw some light on the 
matters that perplex Miss Bromley—and 
many others? I happen to be director of 
six birth control clinics in Chicago and 
an advocate of family limitation, and as a 
physician and obstetrician have had no 
little experience in the field which Miss 
Bromley seeks to explore. 

It is quite likely that more babies are 
being born in Russia because bounties 
are now being paid for large families and 
because the liberal abortion law was re- 
pealed two years ago. But Miss Bromley 
gives other reasons for the new policy 
than those which actually led the Soviet 
government to adopt those policies. 

In the first place, the liberal abortion 
policy was not due to any desire to pro- 
mote woman’s emancipation, or to recog- 
nize the equality of women. Such equality 
is a commonplace with socialists and 
communists; it needs no special recogni- 
tion in Soviet Russia. Abortions were 
legalized under certain conditions and 
safeguards, primarily as a health and 
welfare measure. The USSR legalized 
abortions because it knew that illegal and 
secret abortions were ruining the health 
of tens of thousands of women and girls 
and it was determined to face the situa- 
tion frankly and substitute safe medical 
and surgical methods. The mortality and 
morbidity was greatly reduced as a re- 
sult, which of itself was a worthy aim. 
And, incidentally, it struck a blow at 
what was considered religious supersti- 
tion. 

Miss Bromley suggests that the whole 
policy was a gratuitous mistake, since 
“better means might easily have been pro- 
vided.” By “better means” she means 


establishing contraceptive factories and 
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birth control clinics. She takes no account 
of the economic and educational situation 
in the country at that time. Moreover, 
the Russian masses were not prepared for 
intelligent use of contraceptives. And 
even as late as 1930 when I studied the 
birth control clinics in Moscow, the per- 
centage of failure was 15, as compared 
with one or two in our Chicago clinics. 
Russia was in no position to manufacture 
contraceptives on a large scale and to 
distribute them properly with adequate 
medical service throughout the vast rural 
sections of the country. Russia adopted 
the means she had at hand. There was 
then no feasible alternative. 

Even in 1930 when I discussed the 
question of abortions with the physician 
in charge of that work and with his staff, 
they tried to make it quite clear to me 
that they were not urging abortions, but, 
on the contrary. were seeking to limit the 
number because they realized that the 
use of abortion was only a temporary 
protection and not a good method of 
birth control. They admitted that only 
contraceptives could serve that purpose. 

In 1936 I came to Moscow after the 
abortion law was repealed and had oppor- 
tunity to read the press discussions pro 
and con. I also discussed the matter with 
lay and professional people, young and 
old. While it would be unfair to say 
that the decision was unanimous in favor 
of the decree, there was certainly no 
doubt that the majority were in favor of 
it for the following reasons: 

First, because the use of abortions as a 
method of contraception was a serious 
menace physically, mentally and morally. 

Second, because the economic conditions 
and political and cultural situation had 
changed materially in the sixteen years 
and it was possible tc provide more care 
for mothers and children, thus the cause 
of abortions was removed sufficiently to 
warrant a revision of the decision. 

Third, because they were ready to 
spend considerable money to manufacture 
the simpler medical devices for birth con- 
trol and contraceptives were being used 
and advocated in maternity clinfts, the 
general population being now better pre- 
pared to take advantage of contraception. 

I saw two clinics of that kind and was 
quite impressed by the fact that the 
younger generation of women was ready 
to use these methods instead of abortion. 

That does not mean that the sudden 
change in the law involved no hardships 
to a good many of the older group, but 
the government was planning to relieve 
this suffering by various subsidies to large 
families. 

I may say, however, that the young in- 
tellectuals I talked to in 1936 have their 
own ideas on the subject and do not in- 
tend to give up economic independence, 
intellectual interests and duties and rights 
as citizens in order to bring up large 





families. They believe in birth control 
and will practice it. Other women will 
no doubt follow their example. They 
want to be useful socially as well as 
personally happy. 

The government, while subsidizing 
large families, is encouraging birth con- 
trol. It is establishing clinics and manu- 
facturing and distributing contraceptives. 
I cannot give the latest figures, but they 
are obtainable, and I am certain that 
they will prove the correctness of my 
statement. Russian women are infinitely 
more free than any other women, and 
they speak of their freedom with pride 
and satisfaction. They know they have 
the right to limit their families, and that 
the government does and will increasingly 
facilitate such limitation. 

My observations are based on inter- 
views not only with women and girls and 
with men as well, but with the very 
group of doctors, scientists and leaders 
who first advised the liberal abortion 
policy and later, by reason of economic 
improvements, social progress and experi- 
ence accumulated during the liberal abor- 
tion policy, urged and guided the change 
of that policy. 

Of course, I write as a friend of 
Soviet Russia, not as a foe or as a neu- 
tral, but I have no axe to grind and truth 
is all I plead for in dealing with the Rus- 
sian experiment in economics and govern- 


ment. 
y Rachelle S. Yarros, M.D. 


A Reader’s Comments 
To Sovier Russra Topay: 

Owing to a protracted absence from the 
city your May issue missed reaching me, 
consequently I was not aware of the ques- 
tionnaire which it contained. Judging from 
the column on page 3 of your current issue 
the objective of that questionnaire was to 
obtain a consensus of opinion from your read- 
ers on the quality of your publication. Ac- 
cepting the invitation in that column, per- 
mit me to offer my opinion. 

To my mind the most striking article in 
your current issue is H. D. Wendell’s “In 
Search of Unemployment,” and it contains 
a great lesson for America where between 
one and two million graduates of High 
School and College, are searching for jobs 
which simply do not exist. Beatrice Stern’s 
article on the Soviet Middle Schools is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and shows that Soviet 
youth is receiving a practical education that 
will fit it for life’s battle. 

»A word of congratulation to the author 
of the reply to Malcolm Cowley for its splen 
did logical reasoning, also to Margaret La 
mont for so ably settling the “Bristol” 
question, which she does conclusively. 

Theodore Bayer’s answers are in their 
usual masterly style. Taking the current 
issue of your magazine as a fair average, I 
only hope you may be able to maintain its 
present excellent standard of high class re- 
liable informative reading matter. 

—R. W. H 
Los Angeles, Cal. 









































QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 21) 


of all the people of the Union, their en- 
thusiastic readiness to defend the Soviet 
Union against all threats of the fascist 
aggressors, their confidence in their ability 
to withstand attacks no matter where 
they may come from. 

The budget just adopted through the 
most democratic procedure of the elected 
representatives of the people, is a sum- 
mary of the advances the Soviet Union 
made through the two Five-Year plans 
and charts the further development of 
the Soviet Union at a much more accel- 
erated pace—an_ acceleration derived 
from the growth of material resources 
and the increasing knowledge and skill 
of Soviet workers. It is the most telling 
answer to those of the friends who had 
honest fears that the Soviet Union may 
be lagging as a result of sabotage within 
and the threats without and it certainly 
is a warning to the Fascist world, dem- 
onstrating the might and resources of the 
Soviet Union. 


Question: Will you please give a de- 
scription of the Republic of ‘Tannu- 


Tuva? W. S., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Answer: The Tannu-Tuva People’s 
Republic is a strip of territory adjacent 
to Siberia (in the North) and QOuter 
Mongolia (to the South and South East). 
It covers some 64,000 square miles, and 
kas a population of about 65,000 people, 
mostly Urianhai (a Mongolian tribe). 

Before the Revolution of 1917 this 
territory was a bone of contention be- 
tween the Tsarist government and China. 
After the Revolution it was independent 
ly organized as the People’s Republic of 
Tannu-Tuva, governed more or less on 
the same lines as the People’s Republic 
of Outer Mongolia. 

Tannu-Tuva is a fertile plain. Its 
population, almost without exception, 
were nomads before the Soviet Revolu- 
tion. Now they are becoming settled 
with agriculture and cattle-breeding as 
their main occupation. A certain amount 
of urbanization is developing too in con- 
nection with the introduction of industry. 

The capital of the Republic is Kysil. 


Question: When you compare indus- 
trial production of the USSR with the 
production of the Tsarist Empire do you 
include in the latter the countries for- 
merly part of Russia and now indepen- 
dent? And do the figures for grain 
production in the USSR pertain to all 
cereals or to wheat only? A. B., DDS, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Answer: Whenever we show compar- 
ative statistics of industrial production 
in the USSR and in old Russia, the en- 
tire output of all parts of the Tsarist 
Empire is included. Whenever an excep- 
tion to this rule is made, this is especial- 
ly mentioned by an appropriate note. 

Figures for crops include all cereals. 
Wheat is sometimes shown separately 
and in that case it is so indicated. 
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USSR AT WORLD’S FAIR 


(Continued from page 16) 


the statuary in the entrance hall be- 
hind the columns. ‘The various sculp- 
tural figures and groups are the work 
of three leading Soviet sculptors, Mer- 
kurov, Shadr, and Andreyev. 


The content of the Soviet exhibits 
has not yet been revealed in detail. In 
describing for the press what they 
would show, Commissioner Bourgman 
said: 


“In our exhibits we shall attempt 
to show how the citizens of the Soviet 
Union, comprising peoples of many 
nationalities, live and work, study and 
take their recreation. We hope to 
acquaint visitors to the fair with the 
fundamental facts relating to our coun- 
try and its peoples and to show how 
the citizens exercise their rights under 
the new Stalinist Constitution.” 


Commissioner Bourgman, who will 
remain in this country until the project 
is completed, is a leading Soviet civil 
engineer, and bears an order of merit 
from his Government for the power 
stations, textile mills, cold storage plants 
and other projects built under his di- 
rection. He received his technical edu- 
cation under the Soviet régime, gradu- 
ating from the Moscow Technical 
Institute in 1925. He has been in this 
country previously on important tech- 
nical missions, and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with American construction 
methods. He visited the Fair last spring 
to study the construction and other 
problems involved and carried back the 
results of his study to the architects 
who took part in the competition. He 
will be joined here later by Commis- 
sioner General Tikhomirov and_ by 
Yofan and a group of young Russian 
architects and engineers who will super- 
vise the erection of the building. They 
will have the assistance of American 
architects and engineers. 


From the information so far avail- 
able, it is clear that the Soviet Union 
has interpreted the purpose of the 
world’s fair in its highest sense of be- 
ing an opportunity for the nations of 
the world to bring together and share 
the best of their culture and scientific 
and technical achievements. The scope 
and conception of the Soviet contribu- 
tion to the New York World’s Fair 
will unquestionably lead to greater un- 
derstanding among Americans of the 
life and work of the Soviet people. 


GREAT SOVIET ATLAS 
(Continued from page 15) 


showing the size of the output. Nine- 
teen double page maps present the cur- 
rent political organization, geology, 
geomorphology, soils, forests, cropland, 
transportation, energy resources, met- 
allurgical and chemical industries, 
heavy industry, wood products, busi- 
ness and trade, cultivated land, and 
railroads. 


As an example of the great detail 
shown on these maps, reference may be 
made to Plates 135-136 which deal 
with Heavy Industry in the European 
part of the Union. Colored rings, 
whose size is a measure of production, 
show general industry, agricultural 
equipment, automotive products, trans- 
port machinery, tools, and miscellane- 
ous types. Production values may be 
measured for each of hundreds of lo- 
calities in millions of rubles for 1935. 
The total for the USSR is given as 
17,815,000,000 rubles. Small insert 
maps present further details, and a 
graph shows the rank of the Union in 
comparison with other countries. Ac- 
cording to this graph, the Russian out- 
put in 1913 was 7.3 per cent of the 
world total; in 1935 it had risen to 
25.2 per cent, which places the Soviet 
Union second to the United States in 
heavy industry. 

The expansion of Soviet agriculture 
is dealt with in another map. Culti- 
vated land is shown by dots, with a 
different color for acreage added since 
1916. Although there has been some 
expansion north and south, most of the 
new crop area lies within the estab- 
lished agricultural triangle from Len- 
ingrad to the Black Sea, and eastward 
to Lake Baikal. The limit of possible 
agriculture is optimistically placed near 
the Arctic Circle, but even though spe- 
cialized cultivation may invade the 
great forest, there seems little likeli- 
hood to the reviewer that much of the 
area will be cultivated for a century. 


Unfortunately for foreign readers, 
all names are in Russian. So great is 
the demand for geographical material 
within the Union that the Institute 
feels that it has no time to arrange for 
an English translation of the material ; 
the writer therefore plans to prepare a 
translation of the principal titles and 
legends, which may eventually be se- 
cured from Syracuse University. Since 
the stock set aside for foreign distribu- 
tion is limited, orders should be placed 
at once. 
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Three Volumes for the Adventure Library 
ALL GIVEN FREE 


THE IRON FLOOD 


By A. Serafimovich. Tense excitement during the years 
of the civil war in Russia! A Red Army contingent wages 
a heroic campaign, unarmed and unequipped, ragged 
and hungry. These men fight their way over the 
Caucasian mountain range defeating superior forces of 
counter-revolutionary and intervention armies. This 
novel, The lron Flood, has become one of the most famous 
in Soviet literature, has won for its author high praise as 
master of the mass novel. Founded on fact, told in a 
swift, exciting style, The Iron Flood is one of the best 
stories we have ever offered. 245 pages — bound in 
fine cloth with jacket. 


THE RED COMET 


Geoffrey Trease, noted English author of children's 
stories, has written here a fast moving tale of equal 
interest to children and adults. Two English young- 
sters fly to the Soviet Union with the inventor of a 
new type of airplane. Here they see new cities, 
wonderful playgrounds, jump from parachutes and 
take part in a test flight, going thousands of miles 
from the warm Caspian to the frozen Arctic. We 
recommend this as a delightful book for the whole 
family. 211 pages — bound in cloth with jacket. 


3 TALES OF MODERN CHINA 


Our most popular book, recently reprinted to meet 
the demand. A collection of 23 stories by Oscar 
Erdberg, among the most fascinating tales you 
have ever read. Will hold you spellbound, yet give 
you the real background of the great events now 
taking place in China. 198 pages — a book you 
must not miss. 


Not One-—But All Three Free 


Our first offer of the Adventure Library brought 
such a tremendous response that two of the books 
offered were completely sold out. The most popu- 
lar of all, Tales of Modern China, has been reprinted 
and is now combined with these other two splen- 
did books. Over 600 pages of breath-taking 
adventure with scenes laid in the Soviet Union and 
in China. You will hardly know which book to start 
first, nor will you lay it down until you have finished. 
Breath-taking adventure plus, the charming tale 
Red Comet. Send coupon today. 





ALL 3 FREE 


WITH ONE SUB 


Not only will you get all these three volumes free with 
your subscription to Soviet Russia Today, new or renewal, 
but you will also get free the big supplement which will 
appear with the November issue—a beautiful pictorial 





which will be a library keep-sake for all time. Make cer- : pe saat: 
Or DFO Sd G0 Ho oem we End oul 


tain of all these "dividends" by subscribing today. 
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SERVANTS OF THE 
PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 11) 
vites of the Novo-Umansk region. In 
the large clubroom several hundred 
people listened breathlessly to the re- 
sults already made familiar to them 
through the newspapers. 

Then came an avalanche of ques- 
tions. They asked about everything 
but most frequently and insistently as 
to whether I had seen Stalin, what was 
he like? Certainly they weren’t ask- 
ing because they hadn’t seen portraits 
and photographs of him but because 
they wanted a first-hand impression of 
their leader from an eyewitness, so to 
speak, 

These questions somehow gave the 
meeting a very intimate atmosphere 
as if an entire family had gathered 
together to talk about its most beloved 
member. 





And very simply and easily 
from that our talk developed into a 
conference on how best to achieve a 
Stalin harvest. Here the various Stak- 
hanovites chimed in about their duties 
in regard to keeping the tractors in 
perfect repair, in the 
norm, etc. At this point I did not yet 
understand how much the duties and 
the obligations of the Stakhanovites 
bound me as a deputy. 


overfulfilling 
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SOVIET UNION 


@ One-sixtH of the world’s surface 


beckons! An exciting, unforgettable 
pleasure trip awaits you when you 
visit the Soviet Union. .... NOW is 
the time to see for yourself this tre- 
mendous social effort which has 
evolved one people out of 182 pic- 
turesque nationalities speaking 149 
different languages! 


Wortp Tourists specialize in Soviet 
Tours, conduct you smoothly and 
pleasurably all the way. World Tour- 
ists also offer conducted and _ inde- 
pendent tours to Mexico and other 
parts of the world. 


For Further Information Call 
ALgonquin 4-6656 
WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 














Six regional papers of my electoral 
districts began to give alarming ac- 
counts of lag. It was necessary to in- 
tervene—but how? 

At that time examinations were tak- 
ing place at the Voronezh Medical 
Institute. I was named head of the 
government examining board. For six 





weeks those examinations took up my 
time mornings and evenings. During 
the days when no examinations were 
held there were either sessions of the 
town soviet, regional conferences of 
physicians, or some meeting staged by 
the students. One returned home for 
the sole purpose of sleeping. 

Many comrades left for the spring 
sowing in the different districts. I re- 
mained and my section had begun to 
lag. What to do? 

I decided to write letters to the col- 
lective farmers reminding them of their 
obligations, of concrete decisions that 
in socialist competition. 
In an- 


had been made 
I wrote to all the local papers. 
swer there came hundreds of letters 
from the collective farmers, resolutions 
made at their meetings like this: 

“We have considered the letter of 
our deputy to the Supreme Soviet. We 
admit that we have not fulfilled the 
undertaken by us at the 
last conference with our deputy in re- 


obligations 


gard to the repairing of the tractors. 
We now definitely undertake to have 
all tractors in perfect condition. All 
86 of them will be ready for work in 
time for the spring sowing on our so- 
cialist collective fields.” 


Then came the practical measures. 
It was necessary to follow these 
through. They were discussed fully 


in the local papers and the collective 
farmers wrote me personally besides. 
Thus I was kept informed of all prog- 
ress, followed it all keenly with the 
greatest excitement, reminded them 
when they lagged and praised their ef- 
forts when they succeeded. 

It was well that the collective farm- 
ers kept their promise, and that the 
electors did not betray their deputy— 
otherwise it would have meant aban- 
doning all other work to ge into the 
field myself. 

The postman starts ringing in the 
early morning, bringing letters of all 
kinds—registered, ordinary, from all 
types of people in the six different dis- 
tricts. Letters with marvelous ad- 
dresses—sometimes simply to ““The One 
Elected to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR.” Most of the letters begin: 
‘To our Dear Deputy,” or “To the 


Honorable Tikhon Yakovlevich.” Only 


the young people sometime remember 
that I am a grey haired professor and 
write: “Greetings, dear Comrade Pro- 


fessor Tkachev.” People in all dif- 
ferent fields of work write (even some 
from different electoral districts)—it 
makes no difference to them. I am 
the people’s deputy and they write 
about everything. 

The school teacher at one collective 
writes to say that the school building 
is in great need of repair and there is 
no provision for that on the budget (in- 
cidentally the problem of rural bud- 
gets will need very careful attention 
as at present they do not adequately 
meet the growing cultural needs of the 
collectives). A worker in a small vil- 
lage accuses the district executive com- 
mittee of neglecting the small place— 
there is no clubhouse, library or public 
bath—one has to go to Voronezh for 
everything: “We request you as our 
deputy to help us make the village 
more cultured.” 

All letters must be answered. I 
wrote approximately 250 letters in six 
months, not counting numerous briefer 
notes arising out of the work. In ad- 
dition I personally conferred with my 
electors at the Institute, at home, wher- 
ever they came to see me. 

Then there are frequent long tele- 
phone conversations. Besides that, it 
was necessary to visit various institu- 
tions to place the problems before 
them, insist on decisions. 

As deputy to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, I took part in all the ex- 
citement of the elections for the local 
soviets and for the Supreme Council 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 

In July while vacationing in Crimea, 
I still continued to receive letters for- 
warded from my electors. Thus act- 
ually my connection with my electors 
has not been broken for a single day. 
From letters and newspapers I fol- 
lowed everything that went on in my 
absence. And it is difficult to commu- 
nicate the joy that overwhelms me on 
receiving a letter from one of my dis- 
tant districts here in the Crimea—a 
simple, sincere letter, a living witness 
to the unbroken bond between the peo- 
ple and their servant—the deputy. 

Translated by Rosalind Zoglin from 
“Tzvestia’ August 10. 
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THE EYES OF THE WORLD TURN TO THE 


Far East 


“One of the longest and, at the same time, least known land 
frontiers in the history of political geography is that which in the 
later nineteenth and early twentieth century marked the boundary 
between China and Asiatic Russia. Even in these middle years 
of the twentieth century it remains . . . a sort of geographical 
mystery winding its way through a remote continent . . .” 
Clyde—“‘A History of the Far East.”’ 


Tre mystery of the Far East need be a mystery no longer . . . Here at last is brought to 

you a factual picture of the life and the peoples of the Soviet Far East. Now you 
can see for yourself the new pioneering, on a collective scale, that is developing cities, 
farms, mines, military bases, railroads and flying fields. Watch the Soviet frontier guards 
at their activities. Look at history in the making as—Komsomolsk—the city of youth 
is built. Visit Birobidjan . . . inspect the significant Fur Industry . . . as the entire vivid 
panorama of the Far East unrolls before your eyes in the Far Eastern Issue of 


“USSR IN CONSTRUCTION.” Here for the first time is an accurate, 
penetrating behind-the-news study of the ‘mysterious’ Far East. ~Printed in English, 
“USSR in Construction” is a de luxe pictorial monthly, a masterpiece of publishing in its 
own right. And it has outdone itself in this combined issue No. 5 & 6 on the Far East. 


No well-informed, intelligent reader can afford to miss it! Send your subscription NOW!— 
$4 year. 


Other Soviet Publications printed in English: 


MOSCOW NEWS: lLilustrated SOVIETLAND: Color-illustrated INTERNATIONAL LITERA- 
weekly newspaper with crisp in- monthly of the life, culture and TURE: Monthly review of pro- 
a "= ee oes j a letarian literature and art, car- 
formative news on all aspects of nines - 
pa ter art of the USSR. toons, stories, plays. 
Soviet life. ike 
$2.50 yr.; 
$2 yr.; 5¢ copy at your newsstand. $2 yr.; 25¢ copy at your newsstand. 25¢ copy at your newsstand. 





on a 
B 0 0 K I G A BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


C 0 R » 0 a A T | 0 * Per check (or money order) for $.......... . herewith, send me 
255 Fifth Avenue ease tanya [_] Sovietland [J International Literature () USSR in 
Between 28th & 29th Streets —— 
New York City, N. Y. RO aires wi ods + Stag Doras eeron 
“Sole Distributors in North and South OS NE desig Sear a? BR peek 4 Dees 


America of Soviet books, music, magazines, 
newspapers, Art publications.”’ 
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WOMAN OF CHUVASHIA 
(Continued from page 23) 


her businesslike attitude toward her 
responsibilities as assistant chairwoman 
of the kolhoz. In a short time she had 
brought order to the. collective, ex- 
posed all the scoundrels and exploiters 
and installed discipline. She checked 
the kolhoz books as thoroughly and 
conscientiously as she hoed the beets in 
the fields. She did not hesitate to speak 
at meetings and sharply criticize every- 
body who deserved it, stating the un- 


varnished truth. But, she was ex- 
tremely young, and I hesitated. ‘The 
collective members themselves, how- 


ever, suggested that she be elected as 
chairman of the Soviet. I expected the 
inevitable jokes, and objections, but she 
was elected unanimously. 

Today she.came to me for advice. 
She asked if she did right in gathering 
up the carts and sleighs from collective 
farmers’ yards under a public shed, 
where they would be reconditioned for 
the next season’s work. I approved of 
her idea. She told me, too, that with 
the assistance of the teachers, she had 
organized a course for the study of the 
Constitution among the collective mem- 
bers; that the women had sorted out 
the seed by hand, and that the seed 
was now ready for planting. 

My day was still not ended, how- 
ever. I rode out to the collective farm 
“New Life’—one of the most success- 
ful of our collectives. The chairman 
here, too, is a woman—the women play 
first violin in this district! I discussed 
the affairs of the collective with the 
farmers, and checked up on their prep- 
arations for Spring sowing. I could 
not find fault with anything. The 
seed, the fertilizer, the ploughs, the 
newly reconditioned carts—all were 
ready,.and the snow still on the ground, 
and the bitter frost still on the win- 
dow panes! This year the farmers 
built a new barn for the calves and a 
cattle yard. Now they are planning 
to build up some broken down dams 
on the Tsivil River. 

I am thinking up new ideas to tempt 
them with—two I have already put 
over. QOne is a fruit orchard. Re- 
member the orchards in our native 
town? ‘This is one of the most im- 
portant sources of income there now. 
As yet there are no orchards here, but 
we shall have them. We have en- 
gaged a specialist in horticulture; he 
has already organized courses. 

Another idea of mine is to build up 
a handicraft industry here. I expect 
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also to transplant it from our birth- 
place. You remember, no doubt, the 
embroideries? ‘There is now a large 
association of handicraftsmen in Little 
Karachkin. All the young girls belong 
to it. They are still using the old de- 
signs, which I and my mother and 
grandmother before me all used. But 
the colors have changed. The towels 
used to be a hodge-podge of color, but 
now the colors have been tastefully 
selected. It seems that they began to 
work for export, and the buyer himself 
sends them the color chart. France 
demands a soft blue tone; England yel- 
low; in America a rich claret is most 
popular. ‘The women of our town 
have begun to embroider towels and 
blouses for themselves too. Yes, every- 
body now owns embroidered clothes. 

I think I have confided in you enough 
for the present. The night is deep; 
the crickets are chirping. It seems so 
strange; here am I, an old woman, sit- 
ting in my room, but I do not feel 
lonely at all, and I remember my girl- 
hood without regret and without tears. 
It seems our old song was wrong when 
it said: 
The stream will freeze in the winter 

cold, 

The axe will fell the coppice; 

Our joy will be forever killed 

And evil age will creep upon us. 


You can see, Varuk, that for songs, 
as well as for everything else under 
the sun, there is a time. We have new 
songs now. 

Translated by Rose Minster Abeles 


SOVIET BANKING 
(Continued from page 13) 


must preserve its own liquidity. This 
task, which has proved to be increas- 
ingly more difficult for the banking sys- 
tems of most capitalist countries, where 
banks become less liquid or more 
frozen, is being progressively improved 
by the State Bank of the USSR, par- 
ticularly in the last three years. 

With socialism constructed and firm- 
ly established, the Soviet Union has 
definitely left the period of the build- 
ing of socialism for the era of socialism 
in operation. With the progress of 
socialism in operation the importance 
increases of the rudder of the planning 
mechanism, the Soviet banking system. 
This increasing significance was recent- 
ly recognized, when the president of 
the State Bank of the USSR was 
awarded cabinet status in the Council 
of Peoples Commissars of the Soviet 
Union. 








LEARN 
RUSSIAN 


360 Page Course 





Free! 


More important now than ever to learn 
the Russian language. Read works of 
the great Russian classics and the mod- 
ern Soviet writers. 

Read Russian periodicals and learn first 
hand of Russian thought and develop- 
ments. When you go to the Soviet 
Union, speak with the people in their 
own tongue. 


H3YYAMTE PYCCKHM 
ASbIK 


We have a limited supply of a course in 
elementary Russian, 360 pages compiled 
by A. Smirnitsky and P. P. Sveshnikov 
published in the Soviet Union. The book 
takes you from the very beginning, step 
by step through to a good workable 
knowledge of Russian. We will give you 
this course absolutely free with one 
subscription new or renewal, to Soviet 


Russia Today at $1.50. 
ORDER NOW! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. LR, Suite 707 
114 East 32 Street, New York City 


I enclose $1.50 for which send me one year’s 
subscription and a copy of the elementary 
course in Russian absolutely free. (This is 
a new [] renewal [(] subscription.) 


Note: You may secure a subscription from a friend— 
keep the book for yourself if you wish. 
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Twenty Years After 


WO decades after the Armistice, America 
approaches a crisis like those that engulfed 
less fortunate nations soon after the World War. Opposing 
forces with divergent interests tug and haul for control of our 
national economy. Meanwhile the New Deal struggles on. 
But November, 1940, is barely two years away, and The People 
are wondering—hat then? 

Keen, direct, authoritative, The Nation presents each week 
the latest news bearing upon the crisis, with brilliant clarifying 
comment. Articles soon to appear include: 


THE HOUSE OF MORGAN, by Randolph Phillips 


Two amazing articles in which Mr. Phillips narrates the ups and 
downs in fortune of the House of Morgan and analyzes its extra- 
ordinary relationship to the financial structure of our government. 


TWILIGHT OF HEARST, by Ferdinand Lundberg, author 
of ‘‘Imperial Hearst”’ 


A sensational description of the crumbling away of great sections 
of William Randolph Hearst's far-flung properties which explains 
the drastic recent change in editorial policy of the remaining Hearst 
newspapers. 


MUSSOLINI IN AMERICA, by Morris Schnapper 


How, by propaganda and labor oppression, Mussolini makes the 
force of fascism felt from the vineyards of California to the side- 


walks of New York. 
THE ALUMINUM TRUST, by James Wechsler 


The most perfect monopoly on earth—how it began, how it 
acquired the sources of bauxite to perfect its control, and how “‘the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton’ furthered the 
interests of his monopoly through his official position. 


* 


Regular Nation Features: 


Paul Y. Anderson’s weekly Washington Letter; “Everybody’s 
Dilemma,” a bi-weekly page by Helen Woodward, devoted 
to the interests of the consumer; every week’s contributions on 
foreign affairs by a staff of noted correspondents including 
John Gunther, M. W. Fodor, Louis Fischer, Harold J. 
Laski, Alexander Werth, Robert Dell, Henry’ Kranz, 
L. O. Prendergast; “Issues and Men,” by Oswald Garrison 
Villard; the Book Review Department, headed by Margaret 
Marshall, author of the recent Nation series, ““The Colum- 
nists; The Theatre, by the celebrated critic, Joseph Wood 
Krutch; and frequent satires by George Kaufman. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


7 f 
BLL Tae Foci $2 


To save money, mail this coupon today. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY ST. NEW YORK CITY 


For the enclosed $2 please start my 30-week subscription at once. 








Name.... 
Street. 
City.. 


Extra postage this offer: Foreign 60c.; Canadian 30c. 
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LINGUAPHONE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read 
any of 23 foreign languages in an in- 
credibly short time. Endorsed by leading 
university professors and thousands of 
men and women as the quickest, simplest 
and most thorough language method. 
Send for catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
24 Rockefeller Center New York City 














PACKAGES OF USEFUL ARTICLES sent to the 


SOVIET Union 


Safely @ Speedily @ Economically 
Import License Issued at the LOWEST FEE EVER 
CHARGED 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
255 FIFTH AVENUE 
B Oo Oo K N ! G a ia. 28th) New York 











F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
*& 

We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 











The FIELDSTONE 
on Round Lake 


MONROE, N.Y. 


A plage of unexcelled beauty for rest and 
recreation in the heart of the Ramapo 
Mountains, one hour from New York. 


Swimming and boating in mile wide lake, 
tennis, handball, riding, golf and other sports. 


By Reservation Only Phone Monroe 2501! 
OPEN ALL YEAR 



































WHY NOT ADVERTISE IN 
“SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY”? 


We make a special appeal to those of our 
readers who use advertising in their business 
regularly and to those who have occasional 
need of the wide publicity this magazine 
offers. For both groups we have a splendid 
medium and a body of readers who support 
the advertisers, knowing that nothing is 
inserted without the most careful scrutiny. 
Whether you wish to buy or sell, you would 
be well advised to use the columns of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. You can put in 
a small advertisement for 40c a line (with a 
minimum of 3 lines). Display advertising 
can be obtained at $5.00 per inch, with a 
special discount for a series. These are 
extremely moderate rates. Write us today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Advertising Department 
114 E. 32nd Street New York City 
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At Last ! This World-Famous ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Amazing Offer on This 
Up-to-the-Minute Book of Facts! 


ERE, packed complete into a single handy volume, 

is the entire contents of the famous four-volume 

encyclopedia which was hailed on its appearance 
by such a chorus of public approval! 
Professor John Erskine, Ph.D., of Columbia University, 
said, “FACTS is the work I shall now chiefly turn to. It 
Performs 
Detroit News wrote “THE NEW CONCISE PICTORIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has, crammed into four books, almost 
everything the average man is likely to be curious about.” 
“It fills admirably,” said the New York Times, “the need 
for a condensed, concise, dependable and up-to-date book 
of general information that can be quickly and easily 
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is most welcome. 


consulted.” 


FREE If You Join the Guild NOW 


This single great informative volume illumines the news of the 
day, subjects met in magazines, books, newspapers, radio broad- 
assists in answering questions of the growing child; 
gives concise information to the 


casts, etc. ; 


a genuine service.” The 


busy mother and housewife ; 


makes study easier and more interesting for every student. A 


convenience to the business and 
saves time spent in securing 


dozens of separate volumes. 
waste verbiage in these books. 
up to the last minute.” 


professional man because it 


information scattered through 
The New York 
Every word counts. 


Times said, ‘‘No 
Remarkably 


ACCEPT GUILD MEMBERSHIP ON 


APPROVAL... 


get new $2.50 to $5.00 


books whenever you want them for only $2. 


The Literary Guild selects for 
you each month the outstand- 
ing new books from the forth- 
coming lists of the leading 
publishers — fiction or non- 
fiction. 


Books Sent on Approval 


Although the publisher's edi- 
tion sells for from $2.50 to 
$5.00, if bought in the stores, 
Guild members pay only $2.00 
for these same books, in hand- 
some Guild editions delivered 
to members, on approval, the 
same day the publisher's edi- 
tion is placed on sale. 


Magazine ‘‘WINGS”’ Free 
Every Month 

Guild members receive free each 

month the famous Guild maga- 

zine WINGS, which contains 

articles about the current selec- 

tion and its author, and in- 


illustrated. WINGS is an in- 
valuable guide to all important 
current reading for each month 
it reviews about 30 new books, 
any of which may be pur- 
chased through the Guild at 
the established retail price. 
WINGS also contains an ad- 
vance description of the book 
selected for the following 
month. If you do not want 
that book, you merely notify 
the Guild not to send _ it. 
Guild members are not. re- 
quired to purchase a book every 
month. As few as four selec- 
tions within one year keeps 
your membership in force. 


Free Bonus Books 
Twice a Year 


Members who purchase four 
Guild selections within the six- 
month period between January 
and June, or July and Decem- 
ber, are rewarded with a free 


cludes a special contribution by Bonus Book worth $3.00 or 
the author. It is profusely more. 
sence oe SS A ME SO 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE: **FACTS”, the New Concise Encyclopedia 
THE LITERARY GUILD OF —— Dept. 10 SRT 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send 
me a free copy of ‘‘FACTS,’’ the new Concise Pictorial Ency 


clopedia T am also to receive free 


magazine WINGS and all other membership privileges. If 

‘FACTS” I wish to cancel my member 
ship, I may do so by returning this book j 
understcod that I will purchase a minimum of four sele 
tions of my choice at only $2.00 each 


after examining 


higher retail prices) within one year 


Name 
Address 


City 

Occupation ° 
Canadian Subscribers write direct 
in Canada, 388 Yonge St., Toronto, 


Canada. 
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EDITION 
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NOW 


ON APPROVAL 


New 


Concise Pictorial EN- 


CYCLOPEDIA, 


Will 


Come to You at Once 


The Guild Service starts 


as you mail the 
“FACTS,” the 
Pictorial 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, will be 


you immediately. 


Send no money—just the 


Accept Guild 


membership on approval. 


LITERARY GUILD 


AMERICA 


Dept. 10 SRT, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 






Aeronautics 
Agriculture 
Anatomy 
Anthropology 
Architecture 
Astrology 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biography 
Biology 

Botany 
Business 
Capitalism 
Chemistry 
Commerce 
Communism 
Criminology 
Decorative Art 
Dietetics 
Dramatics 
Dynamics 
Education 
Electricity 
Electro-Chemistry 
Electro- Plating 
Engineering 
Engraving 
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The Essence of 


20 VOLUMES IN 1 GREAT BOOK™ 






TO NEW MEMBERS 


OF THE LITERARY 
GUILD 





Bound in Handsome 


RED FABRICOID 
—a $5 VALUE 





Eugenics 
Evolution 
Exploration 
Finance 
Forestry 
Geology 
Geography 
History 
Home Economics 
Horticulture 
Hydraulics 
illumination 
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Law 


Literature 
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Military Science 
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3,200 Illustrations; 30,000 Subjects 
1,000,000 Words 


1292 PAGES 


514 x 814 inches 
2 inches thick 


The binding of rich red fabri- 
with head and _ foot 
bands, title in gold foil on 
black 
decoration and stained top 
identify the new 
VOLUME 
Facts as a book of finest 
quality and 
ship. You will be proud 


panel, gold foil 


ONE 
Edition of 


workman- 


own and 
in your 


display 
library. 


Now you get it FREE 


if you join the Liter- 


. ary Guild at once! 


Mining 

Music 

Naval Science 
Navigation 
Opera 

Ordnance and Gunnery 
Painting 
Pathology 
Philosophy 
Photography 
Physics 
Physiography 
Physiology 
Political Economy 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Radioactivity 
Refining 
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Sculpture 
Sociology 

Sports 
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Television 

The Great War 
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